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Art. 1—THE IRON CURTAIN. 


In his speech at Fulton, Missouri, Mr Winston Churchill 
said, 

‘From Stettin in the Baltic, to Trieste in the Adriatic, 
an iron curtain has descended across the Continent. Behind 
that line lie all the Capitals of the Ancient States of Central 
and Eastern Europe—Warsaw, Berlin, Prague, Vienna, 
Budapest, Belgrade, Bucharest, and Sofia. All these famous 
cities and the populations around them lie in the Soviet 
Sphere, and all are subject in one form or another, not only 
to Soviet influence, but to a very high and increasing measure 
of control from Moscow.’ 


Let us try to penetrate behind this curtain : 

We start with the beginning of the war. Russia had 
a Treaty with Poland, and if she had kept faith with her 
allies there would probably have been no,war. We do not 
know what happened, but it seems that Ribbentrop 
tempted Stalin, and Stalin could not resist the temptation, 
for Ribbentrop offered him a free hand in Finland and the 
Baltic States. He felt that he could do this, for when 
Poland was destroyed it would be easy to turn against 
Russia. At any rate, whatever was the character of the 
negotiations, Russia proceeded to attack Finland and the 
Baltic States, and to seize the eastern territories of 
Poland, while the Poles were occupied in meeting the 
attacks of Germany. The attack on Finland was from 
the Russian point of view a serious failure. No doubt 
Finland, overpowered by numbers, was ultimately com- 
pelled to make a peace in which she yielded a consider- 
able territory, but the resistance of the Finns had been 
magnificent. The Red Army had made a very poor show. 
There are two lessons of great importance to be drawn 
from this. As a result of this exhibition of the weakness 
of the Russian Army Hitler was tempted light-heartedly 
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to invade that country. He discovered, as others had 
discovered before him, that the Russian peasant is a very 
different type of soldier when he is defending his own soil 
from what he is when he is attacking another country. 
The Russians paid a heavy penalty for their treachery to 
the Poles by the devastation of their country. The 
Germans paid a greater penalty for their brutal attack on 
Russia by the complete destruction of their military power. 
It is well to remember that Russia is not as formidable 
in attack as in defence of her country, and also that the 
ultimate result would have been very different if Russia 
had not received a continuous supply of munitions from 
her allies and if the German armies, even before the in- 
vasion of Normandy, had not been divided. 

The invasion of the Baltic States was a brutal act of 
aggression. They were prepared for alliance and friend- 
ship. They were ready to give Russia naval bases, which 
was all that was necessary for the protection of Petrograd. 
That did not satisfy Russia. The national life and demo- 
cratic constitution of the Baltic States. was destroyed. 
Their religion was trampled on. The Soviet tyranny was 
imposed on them. Large sections of their population 
were deported to Siberia. This process has been continued 
since the reoccupation of the country after the German 
defeat. It is obvious that it is the purpose of Russia 
to blot out these peoples entirely. 

The fate of these three peoples, Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia, has been much the same. They all three 
obtained their freedom after the First World War, and 
their independence was recognised by Russia. They all 
used their independence well and were prosperous and 
well-governed states. When the war with Poland broke 
out their policy was one of neutrality. Following the 
dismemberment of Poland in October 1939 treaties were 
made by Russia with the three countries by which they 
provided for mutual assistance against aggression. Russia 
was granted naval and military bases. On this Molotov, 
speaking in the Supreme Council of the U.S.S.R., said on 
Oct. 31, 1939 : 


‘The Pacts in no way imply the intrusion of the Soviet 
Union in the internal affairs of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 
They are inspired by mutual respect for the governmental, 
social, and economic systems of each of the contracting 
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parties. . . . We stand by an exact and honest fulfilment 
of agreements signed by us on a basis of mutuality, and 
declare that foolish prattle of Sovietisation of the Baltic 
States is of use merely to our common enemies and to all 
kinds of Anti-Soviet provocateurs.’ 


Subsequent events show how little reliance can be 
based on the solemn statements of Russia politicians. 

On June 14, 1940, Russia presented Lithuania with 
an ultimatum; on June 16, Latvia; and on the same 
day, Estonia. Red Army troops invaded the country. 
The Governments were turned out and others already 
arranged took their place. There were many arresis, 
and numbers were deported to Siberia. Then followed 
elections carried out in the usual Russian way. There 
was only one party. All candidates were nominated by 
the Communists. There was no opportunity of voting 
for a rival candidate. It was stated in Lithuania that 
95 per cent. of the electors had voted, 90 per cent. in 
favour of the Communist party ; in Latvia 90 per cent. ; 
in Estonia, 84 per cent. voted, 90 per cent. of whom 
supported the Communist candidates. Unfortunately 
these numbers were published in an English paper before 
‘the poll was closed. The voting papers were destroyed 
immediately after the election. It is stated that, as a 
matter of fact, in Lithuania 16 to 18 per cent. voted, 
in Estonia about 25 per cent. It had been made clear 
that it was dangerous not to vote for the Communist 
candidates. 

It is clear that all the elections held in totalitarian 
states are farcical. Some of us probably remember 
Hitler’s plebiscite. In that case the voting was stated 
to have been unanimous in districts of Berlin in which, as 
I have trustworthy knowledge, votes had been de- 
finitely given against him. Recently we have been 
favoured with an election in Jugoslavia conducted on the 
same principles. There, Chetniks who were opposed to 
the Tito regime were forbidden to vote, and it was made 
generally known that those who failed to vote propezly 
would be in danger. Then, as in all other cases, there was 
only an official list, and there too the returns are entirely 
untrustworthy. In Russia itself things are so well 
organised that elections are likely to go quite smoothly, 
but the jubilant accounts of the Soviet papers are simply 
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designed to impose on their innocent and credulous 
supporters throughout the world. 

The newly elected parliaments duly petitioned that 
their countries might be incorporated in the Soviet Union, 
and be given a constitution. Their request was graciously 
granted and the period of slavery and persecution began. 

We have many independent accounts of what the 
coming of a Red Army means. This is the story of a 
young girl who managed to escape to Sweden : 

‘On August 10 we were surprised by a Russian tank 
unit. A little later came an infantry unit, officers and men, 
who immediately proceeded to search the house and other 
buildings for German soldiers. In doing this they did not 
leave even the smallest drawers unopened and took all intact 
clothing and footwear and everything they fancied, including 
cups, spoons, and forks.’ 


Then follows an account of the visit of two lieu- 
tenants to the farm. The farmer’s wife was beaten 
unconscious and called a saboteur because she could not 
provide the meal they wanted. 


‘ After supper the officers stayed on. Threatening with 
shooting they sent everybody away. Only I and the farmer’s 
daughter Milda had to stay. Milda was taken into the next 
room with a pistol at her temples, and I remained alone with 
the drunken lieutenant. He became very brutal. However, 
as he was drunk, I was able to kick him so that he fell. I 
grabbed the pistol which had also fallen to the ground, and 
jumped out of the window. Milda did not suceed in escaping 
the monsters and she was violated by both officers and by the 
sentry. The next day she too escaped.’ 


Religious persecution began immediately and was 
developed according to a systematic plan. Religious 
instruction in schools was forbidden and a widespread 
anti-god propaganda was inaugurated. The theological 
faculties were closed. The Christian Press was stopped. 
The observance of Sunday was forbidden, and of Christian 
festivals. All Church property was confiscated—very 
high rents were demanded for the use of the churches. 
The vicarages were nationalised and the clergy driven 
out. All Roman Catholic monasteries were liquidated. 
Persecution of clergy took place continually. Many 
priests were murdered and many deported. 

As a result of Soviet occupation the standard of living 
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was lowered to that of Russia, while the country was 
invaded by the new Soviet aristocracy, who proceeded 
to enrich themselves out of the people. But the most 
widespread misery was created by the deportations to 
Siberia. When the occupation began the President and 
Ministers were deported, and many intellectuals, but the 
deportations were soon carried out on a larger scale. We 
have an account of the arrest of some 10,000 in Latvia 
on the night of June 14/15, 1941. They were forced 
out of their beds and still half naked were taken in trucks 
to the nearest railway and crammed into cattle wagons, 
the tiny windows of which were protected by strong 
iron bars. During the process, families were broken 
up and husbands separated from their wives and children. 

This event is described by the Communist papers in 
the following way : 

‘The recent voluntary migration of inhabitants of 
the Baltic countries to new occupations in other parts 
of the Union has caused irritation in foreign countries.’ 

The total number of deportees in the first Soviet 
occupation was, Estonians 60,973, Latts 34,250, and 
Lithuanians 38,450, but documentary evidence has been 
found showing that it was intended to deport further 
hundreds of thousands. In fact it is clear that the 
intention is, and always has been, to destroy these little 
nations. 

One small incident may be recorded as an interesting 
example of Soviet methods of propaganda. The estab- 
lishment of Soviet rule was not received with the demon- 
strations of welcome which were desired, so photographs 
were circulated of cheering crowds. These were recog- 
nised as being records of the great song festivals which 
were a characteristic of free Latvia and Estonia. j 

This first Russian occupation was brought to an end 
by the German advance, and for the next three years the 
three countries were subject to German domination. We 
need not dwell on this period and need only say that, 
harsh as it was, it was not as evil as Russian rule. The 
stupidity of Germans is indescribable. Coming as lib- 
erators, had they shown wisdom and justice they might 
have attached to themselves these peoples as devoted 
adherents, but with their silly ideas of race superiority 
they shared with the Russians their hatred. 
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When the Germans were defeated and the Red Army 
advanced again, it created terrible fear in these countries 
for their memories were bitter, and as soon as possible 
all that were able began to flee the country. Those who 
could attempted to escape to Sweden, but the Germans 
had seized most of the ships, and they had to make use 
of open boats and light motor vessels. Many were 
shipwrecked, many destroyed by submarines, who always 
sank any boats that they saw. The total number of 
Baltic refugees to Sweden from 1945 is put at 35,870 ; 
the number that escaped to Germany is, Lithuanians 
300,000, Letts 200,000, Estonians 80,000. These numbers 
show only too well the terror that the first Russian 
occupation had created. Those who fled are accused of 
being Fascists. Thisis absurd. Some.8,000 of them were 
fishermen, many were agricultural labourers, many of 
the professional class. Men with their wives and small 
babies do not leave behind all their property and their 
homes and do not take flight over stormy seas in tiny 
motor and rowing boats for political doctrines. They 
fled because they were terrified, and that with good 
reason. 

The new period of oppression was even more cruel 
than the old. This is a description from a — letter 
of the action of the Red Army : 


‘ Bands of Red soldiers usually set out on their marauding 
expeditions in a motor car. This they drive into the yard 
of some farm, lock the people, who happen to be at home, into 
some room, and proceed to load their vehicle. They covet 
everything ; food, clothes, household articles, but especially 
watches and razors. Everybody who opposers the robbers 
pays with his life. . . . Very often this kind of robbery is 
accompanied by the ravishing of women. 

In their pursuit of women the soldiers do not seem to pay 
any particular attention either to looks or to age. What 
makes the thing especially tragic is the fact that the Red Army 
for some perverse reason seem to be inclined to kill their 
victims after having’ done violence to them.’ 


The deportations were not so violent perhaps as in 
the first occupation, but more systematic and methodical. 
* The N.K.V.D. (The Russian secret police) have appointed 
commissions of two to four members who tour the com- 
munities, studying the political views and the past of every 


) 
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.individual inhabitant and determining who is to be arrested. 

. . . The results of these activities are periodical waves of 
arrests. This method is not only more systematic than the 
mass-deportations indulged in in 1941, but also much more 
thorough and effective. In one community of 4,000, 300 
people have been arrested and deported.’ 


As one correspondent writes :— 


* In the Soviet Union arrests are nothing unusual, one must 
only get accustomed to them.’ 


It is more and more being made clear that the aim is 
the gradual extermination of these peoples, and the 
settlement of the country by Russians. 


‘Most private houses have been taken by the Russians, 
of whom have arrived here more than half a million, and are 
thinking of staying for ever in the land of their liberation. 

Arrests are widespread. No one can be safe. Despair 
reigns all round. Yet we all hope still. Can’t you all there 
really do something for us? Do help our Latvia and our 
people. Save the little that is left to us.’ 


Social life, we are told, is practically non-existent. 
The singing choirs which have always been popular in 
Estonia have with very few exceptions ceased. 

Before the war I visited Latvia and Estonia. The 
people had only been liberated twenty years from many 
hundred years subjection to foreign powers. In these few 
years no people had benefited more by their liberation. 
They had wiped out the damages of war and rebuilt 
their ruined villages and towns. They were happy, 
progressive, growing in prosperity. Their great national 
folk-song festivals were inspired by their patriotic fer- 
vour. I have seen few more exhilarating pageants than 
| the great procession of 10,000 singers, in their picturesque 
village costumes, cheering and waving flowers and flags. 

All these things have gone. The Russian destruction 
of these little Baltic States is one of the most barbarous 
acts of a war distinguished for its barbarity. 

Now I would pause a moment and ask those of our 
own country, and especially members of the Labour 
party who believe in the beneficent mission of Russia in 
the world, to consider these things. The facts are these : 
We have a mass of evidence coming from many sources. 
We have both official news and personal testimony. 
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We have the fact of hundreds of thousands of refugees. 
Are they prepared to be indifferent to this evidence? The 
treatment of these countries is contrary to every ideal 
for which we fought in the war. They may notice also 
the sort of propaganda they may expect from the ad- 
vocates of Russian policy and they must remember that 
these countries, like others under Russian influence, are 
closed countries, and we are not allowed to know by the 
ordinary sources of information what is happening there. 

To Russia it might be pointed out that recent events 
have given many people in this country a strong feeling 
in her favour. They have admired the way in which 
the Red Army fought in defence of its homes, and they 
would desire that the people of Russia should enjoy 
peace and well-being, and that they shouid have the 
opportunity to restore their damaged country and raise 
their standard of life, for there is abundance of evidence 
how miserable is the condition of the Russian people. 
But we must say to the Russian people and rulers that 
the condition of this being possible for them is that they 
should give the same freedom to others that they desire 
for themselves, and that these Baltic countries and others 
that they are occupying should be left free to develop 
their own national life. 

Since the recovery of Russia and the end of the war 
the same policy of aggression may be seen in many 
directions. Russia has two methods of attack, the one 
is by the Red Army, the other by the Soviet ideology, 
by Bolshevism. The essence of this system is that any 
one who is opposed to Russian policy is called a Fascist, 
is deprived of any right of voting, is in danger of a con- 
centration camp and even death. If he has landed 
property it is taken away from him, and distributed | 
among the peasants who it is hoped will show their | 
gratitude by being faithful supporters of Russian influence. 
This policy is being carried out in Poland. Many of 
those who fought against Germany throughout the war 
and shared in winning the victory now find themselves 
exiles from the country for which they fought. We 
gradually learn what is happening. We are told that | 
the Uniate Church of the Ukraine has joined the Orthodox. 
Now we learn that a preliminary operation was the arrest 
of ali the seven Bishops of that Church, several of whom | 
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have died, and the management of the Church by a Council 
appointed by the Soviet Government. Questions of 
transfer of territory, which surely should be settled by 
the peace treaty, are looked upon as accomplished, and 
some millions of Germans are being driven out of their 
country. In the Russian Zone of Germany factories are 
being seized and exported to Russia, and the large estates 
are being confiscated and divided up, while the Soviet 
ideology is already being taught in the schools. The 
last news that I read is that many farms in Austria are 
being given to Russians, in order that Communism may 
may be more rapidly introduced into the country. 

If we turn to the Balkans the character of Russian 
policy is becoming clear. She demands the freedom of 
the Straits, and for that she will have our whole-hearted 
support. The freedom of the Straits for all nations will 
be, we hope, the international policy of the United Nations. 
Russia however has strange views of freedom and demands 
a fortress of her own, and there are disturbing rumours 
of a sudden attack on Stamboul. If Russia can produce 
a fait accompli England and America can be relied on, 
so it is thought, to be content with a protest. 

To support this policy it is necessary to have control 
over the Balkan ‘countries. There is no country in which 
the Communist party has been more violent in carrying 
out a policy of terrorism than Greece. We have ample 
evidence of the truth of that from British soldiers and 
our own representatives. It is at the request of the 
Greek Government that we have troops there, and we 
have made it clear that what we desire is a free and open 
election in which the Greek people can secure the form 
of government that they wish. That is by no means 
what Russia desires. She wants control of Greece, and 
therefore of the Aegean, and failing other ices 
she now demands Rhodes. 

Our policy in Jugoslavia has not been so wise or 
successful. At the beginning of the war the people of 
that country turned out a government which was too 
fond of the Germans and allied themselves with us. 
Our efforts at supporting them were unsuccessful, and 
the country was left to the tender mercy of Germans 
and Italians. It suffered very bitterly from both, but 
General Mihailovitch succeeded in holding out in the — 
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mountains of Western Serbia and Eastern Bosnia. He 
was not able to accomplish much after the country was 
occupied by the enemy, for the policy was adopted of 
murdering a hundred Serbians for every German that 
was killed. In the Western districts a force of Quislings 
who bore the name of Ustashi and were collected from 
the Croats behaved with great brutality to the Serbian 
and Orthodox population. 

The Italian rule in Croatia was not so strong and the 
Ustashi were very unpopular; an emissary of Russia 
who bore the name of Tito appeared on the scene. He 
had been trained in Moscow in the Soviet methods and 
was sent to make the country safe for Russia. Up to 
that time the Western districts of Jugoslavia had been 
terrorised over by the Ustashi—who had been con- 
. spicuous for their cruelty and had incurred the hatred 
not only of Serbs but of Croats. When the collapse of 
Italian power owing to the Allied victories in Africa and 
then in Italy came, it gave Tito his opportunity, and he 
was able to collect a considerable army. His supporters 
were named Partisans. More than that, he succeeded in 
winning the confidence of Mr Churchill and the English 
‘Authorities and received from them arms and munitions. 
An English Mission, which included Major Randolph 
Churchill, was attached to his headquarters. 

This desertion of Mihailovitch was a serious blunder, 
and was probably committed because the English advisers 
were imperfectly acquainted with the conditions in Jugo- 
slavia. Mihailovitch appears to have been accused of 
‘ collaboration’ for which there seems to have been 
no substantial evidence. His followers, the Chetniks, 
assisted the Russians. when they invaded Serbia and 
characteristically were handed over to the Partisans. At 
any rate with the help of the Russian forces Tito obtained 
control of the greater part of the country and showed 
himself in his true light, not as a Jugoslav patriot but 
a Communist and emissary of Russia. 

As to the state of the country now we have the evidence 
of Major Randolph Churchill who was at one time one 
of our representatives at Tito’s headquarters, but recog- 
nises now that his hopes have been disappointed, and 
tells us clearly that Tito is a Communist dictator who 
has obtained his position by violence, and uses it for the 
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elimination of those opposed to him. His particular — 
animosity is directed against any one who is suspected 
of being an Anglophil. Mr Churchill himself admits that 
he made. a great mistake in deserting Mihailovitch. 

The Churches, both Roman Catholic and Orthodox, 
have been attacked. . All Church Iands have been seized 
and divided among his supporters. Some 500 clergy, 
Orthodox and Roman Catholic, have been murdered. 
All school teachers who are not sympathetic with the 
new regime are turned out, and the schools are used as a 
means of propagating the Soviet ideology. 

Great stress has been laid on the fact that Tito has 
organised the country on a federal basis. This ought 
to have been done many years ago, but as far as we can 
judge this federal system exists only on paper. It. does 
not mean any effective local autonomy. The Communist 
system is imposed everywhere by the central government 
supported by a secret police, and no one who is not a 
Communist can take any part in the government of the 
country. It has been claimed that the new government 
gives unity to the country. That is obviously not true in 
any real sense. There are at least 25,000 Chetniks in 
' camps in Italy, and many sympathisers with them all over 
the country. Serbian prisoners in Germany dare not go 
home. They would probably be killed by Tito, as many 
have been already. The Croat Peasant Party is entirely 
hostile. The appearance of unity is gained by the suppres- 
‘sion of any attempt at an opposition press. The attempts 
that were made have been forbidden. 

We have spoken of the election that was held to in- 
augurate the new regime.. That was preceded by a 
double propaganda. There was an open public propa- 
ganda designed for the benefit of ‘The Times’ corre- 
spondent, Labour Members of Parliament, and other 
similar persons. This asserted the freedom of the poll, 
the care that was taken for the secrecy of the ballot, the 
unanimity of the electors. There was a less public 
propaganda. Everywhere there were political agents 
| whose business it was to see that every one went to the 
poll and was duly impressed with the idea how dangerous 
it would be to vote against the government. While the 
world was told how secret was the ballot, rumours were 
carefully put about that the officials knew how men voted. 
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In some places Chetniks managed to destroy the ballot 
boxes, yet the result of the poll with its large majority 
was published all the same. 

Immediately after the election about 1,400 persons 
were arrested in Belgrade, nearly 1,000 in Zagreb, about 
700 in Ljublijama. 

It is not necessary to go on. It is quite clear that 
here as elsewhere a Communist regime has been imposed 
by a mixture of force and fraud, that it does not in any 
real sense represent the people, that it is intended to 
support Russian influence, and that it is particularly 
directed against this country. 

Our friends are being persecuted. I have seen many 
letters. Here is the extract of a letter written on Jan. 26, 
1946, by a resident of Belgrade: ‘If only something 
could be done to alleviate the terrible spiritual agony of 
Jugoslavia under the new masters.’ 

Now a more serious situation has arisen. Mihailovitch 
has fallen into the hands of Tito and his murder is 
imminent. He is accused of collaboration with the 
Germans of which there is no evidence. What is true 
is that attacks were made by the Partisans on the Chet- 
niks who were obliged to defend themselves.* 

This is the statement of a British officer : 


‘I have full knowledge of the operations against the 
Germans by General Mihailovitch’s organisation during the 
latter half of 1941 and early 1942. I was in the town of 
Chachak in Central Serbia when the forces of General Mihailo- 
vitch were attacked by the Partisans, the nucleus of the present 
regime, thus enabling the Germans to retake the town. I am 
prepared to swear an oath that General Mihailovitch’s attitude 
was absolutely pro-British during the time I knew him and 
that all his efforts were concentrated on expelling the enemy 
from Jugoslavia. I am further prepared to swear that these 
efforts were hampered by the attacks on his forces by the 
Partisans.’ 


What is demanded, and rightly demanded, is that the 
trial should be by an international tribunal. Mihailo- 
vitch is called a traitor. His case is prejudged. We 





* There is being printed a Yugoslav information sheet dealing particularly 
with the case of General Mihailovitch. I have before me the first number, 
dated April 26, 1946, issued by F. Harold Gray, 72 Cumberland Road, 
Bromley, Kent. 
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know that the Jugoslav courts under the present regime 
will simply carry out the will of the executive. The 
suggestion that American officers should be allowed to 
give evidence has been rejected—a significant action. 

But the Allied cause owes a great debt to him. He 
was one of those who brought Serbia into the war on the 
Allied side, The resistance of that country at a very 
critical moment of the war was of great importance, as 
it helped to divide the German forces. We might quote 
many testimonies. Here is what General Eisenhower 
said on Jan. 1, 1943. 


‘The American armed forces in Europe and Africa greet 
their brothers in arms in eminent and gallant military units 
under your resolute command. These brave men, who joined 
your ranks in their birthplace in order to expel the enemy 
from your homeland, are fighting with complete devotion 
and sacrifice for the mutual cause of the United Nations. 
May this struggle bring them complete success.’ 


It will be an eternal disgrace to the Allied cause if 
they allow an ally to whom their obligations are great to 
be judicially murdered because he remained loyal to his 
king and country. 

I should like to add a.strong' plea for the many Jugo- 
slavs, some of them who had been prisoners of war in 
Germany, some of them Chetniks who have escaped the 
country, who are in camps in Italy and living under 
most squalid conditions. They are men who have fought 
for the freedom of their country. We should use what 
power we have to help them, and I think the more we 
are loyal to our allies and our friends the greater will be 
the benefit to us in the future. 

We have said enough to illustrate the character of the 
iron curtain which has been drawn across Eastern Europe. 
It is interesting to note that while Russia objects to any 
Western blocs, to any union or alliance of Western States 
in self-defence, or any Western sphere of influence, she 
demands that all the countries within what she considers 
her own sphere of influence should be subservient to 
her, and model their internal policy on Soviet principles. 
Anyone who studies the Soviet war news, now the Soviet 
news, may learn the contempt that she feels for Western 
democratic ideals. Russia is stretching out her hands 
in every direction. Her policy in Greece is clear. Her 
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action in Persia has become a major diplomatic problem. 
Her designs on Turkey are becoming evident. She wants 
to get a footing in the Mediterranean. The extent of 
her ambitions is shown by the proposal that she should 
obtain control of Tripoli, and a footing in Abyssinia. 
Farther East she wants part of Manchuria and is in- 
triguing in Corea. 

The reason alleged for all this is that she needs security. 
She must surround herself with a sphere of controlled and 
subservient nations who will be a protection against her 
enemies. Is this really a wise policy for her to adopt ? 
It seems to me very doubtful. She is really creating 
round her a sphere of concealed but embittered hatred. 
If she were to give to all these peoples real freedom, and 
leave them to organise their life according to their national 
traditions, she would have the protection of nations which 
were really friendly and would have no concealed hatred. 

But the situation at the present is an unfortunate one, 
and might easily become dangerous to world peace. 
What is the wise policy to adopt ? 

There must be no concealment of opinion or sub- 
servience. We are told that we must not say what we 
think as it will make Russia angry. Very likely we 
shall, in fact Marshal Stalin lost his temper or pretended 
to lose his temper with Mr Churchill. But Russia does 
not want war at the moment any more than we do, she 
does want to get as much as she can without war. If we 
acquiesce silently in what she does, she will try a little 
more, and she will go on trying until she suddenly rouses 
passions which cannot be restrained, and there will be war. 

We must not be silent and we must make clear the 
principles on which we fought this war. They are 
embodied in the Atlantic Charter. We must adhere to | 
them and not be ashamed to impress them on others. 
Russia is still a half-barbarous country, that has not 
advanced very far beyond the mentality of Ivan the 
Terrible, or Peter the Great. We must treat her justly, 
fairly, and humanely, and we may hope that she may 
learn to treat other countries in the same way. 

Two things are necessary. Peace should be made as 
soon as possible. I see it stated in the papers that what 
is necessary is a long occupation of Germany. The 
Russians, we are told, want to stay there ten years. 
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It is thought that in that way all dangerous elements will 
be eliminated. That shows very bad psychology. To 
any self-respecting peoples nothing is so galling as an 
army of occupation. Self-interest demands courtesy and 
self-repression, but there will be deep-seated bitterness 
which, when the opportunity comes, will break out. It 
was this that caused the growth of National Socialism. 
Hitler’s power arose from the fact that he responded to 
deep-seated feelings of humiliation which the treatment 
of Germany had created. It was the French last time 
which made us act contrary to our better inclinations, 
now it is the Russians, and we have unwisely allowed 
the French also to interfere. If you have beaten your 
enemy, shake hands with him as soon as is possible. 

hose who are proved to be guilty of criminal acts may 
be punished, but get it over as soon as possible. If the 
Nuremberg trial goes on much longer we shall turn Goring 
and Himmler and Hess into national heroes. Make 
peace as soon as is possible. The boundaries of nations 
have to be rearranged. Let us do it as wisely as we can. 
Get rid of armies of occupation, and give the nations 
of Europe freedom to develop their national character- 
istics. Secure for every nation the right to obtain by 
free election the government that it wants. Make use 
of the ‘ United Nations’ if it is possible, to preserve 
peace, to ensure respect for every nation, however small, 
and to substitute the overwhelming power of united 
action for war. 

To do this we must be strong and just. 


ARTHUR C. HEADLAM. 


Art.2—THE NEW COLLECTIVE SECURITY. 


APART from certain passing difficulties, the inception of 
the United Nations Organisation has had to encounter 
others of a more general nature, some of them traceable 
to the unfortunate results of the earlier experiment made 
with the League of Nations. There has been noticeable 
a certain degree of cynicism in people’s attitude to it, 
‘ Oh, it’s only the same old thing over again,’ they seem 
T 2 
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to say. ‘The League let us down badly before. The new 
** League ”’ will do the same. Calling it by a different 
name will not make it any better.’ 

It is important that the misconception of the position 
reflected by such criticism should be removed. The 
United Nations Organisation is by no means the League of 
Nations all over again. It is not perfect, far from it, 
but it is a much better system than that which dissolved 
in ruins in 1939. 

The Covenant of the League made a great parade of 
sanctions, the restraints and penalties by which an 
aggressor was to be checked and punished. It failed to 
ensure that the sanctions should be imposed collectively, 
or in time, or at all. Each member-State had the right 
to decide whether it should impose them or not. The 
Council of the League could only make a recommendation. 
Whether the nations to whom it was addressed would 
hearken to it or not was as problematical as the response 
of the spirits from the vasty deep to Glendower’s summons. 
‘ But will they come when you do call for them?’ They 
did not come, we know, but then there was no call. That 
was the crowning fatuity of the whole foolish story of the 
League. 

If they had been called and if they had come, they 
would have come not as a body but as individuals. 
There was no provision for their coming as anything else. 
‘The States failed, not the system,’ we are told. Yes, 
but then the system expected the impossible. How 
could any Government of a country living cheek by jowl 
with a powerful neighbour commit its people to a hopeless 
struggle without organised support from the rest of the 
nations that were pledged to resist aggression ? No such 
organised support was planned in advance. Actually, 
we know, Germany’s smaller neighbours were swallowed 
piece-meal though they did their best to keep clear of 
trouble. They would have been swallowed all the sooner 
if they had tried to put sanctions into force against her. 
The incentive to doing nothing was overwhelming. By | 
doing nothing one or two of them did escape the fate of the 
rest. 

The plain fact is that the League broke in pieces 
because the whole system was unsound from the first. It 
purported to be a system of collective security. It was in 
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reality nothing of the sort. It would have deserved the 
name only if there had been, first, a definite and binding 
commitment to take action against an aggressor, secondly, 
a carefully prepared plan to ensure that the countries 
entering into the commitment should move in step. As it 
was, there was neither collectivity nor security in the 
system. There was too much of laisser faire, too much 
trust in improvisation, too much casting of men’s burden 
on Providence, about the whole business. The members 
of the League were ‘ asking for it,’ and they duly ‘ got it’ 
from those excellent organisers but evil men, the Nazi 
rulers of Germany. 

Frenchmen, more clear-sighted than their contem- 
poraries, saw the weakness of the system and tried to 
strengthen it. They failed. Their proposal that the 
League should be equipped with a planning staff was 
considered unacceptable in 1919. Perhaps it was pre- 
| mature then. It was accepted readily enough twenty- 

five years later. Nor was that the limit to which the 
nations, grown wiser in that quarter of a century, were 
prepared to go in the new advance towards world peace on 
which they set out in 1944-45. 

They agreed, for instance, to give the new inter- 
national authority an instrument of coercion which the 
League never had: anairarm. Itis an air arm composed . 
of national contingents, not an integrated one, but it is, 
nevertheless, a true international air force. It is to be 
always ready and instantly available at the call of the 
Security Council. Its task of first priority is to be the 
enforcement of peace. That, again, was a reversion to an 
earlier French proposal—and the realisation of a dream of 
Winston Churchill’s. 

The Charter Air Force will be the first echelon of the 
forces of world peace. It should prove itself a mag- 
nificent force. In it there will be famous squadrons of 
the superb air forces of Britain and the United States and 
of others of the United Nations. They will work together 
as a team. They did so in the recent war and they can 
do so always. Alone, they should be capable of stopping 
the aggressor’s onrush. If they cannot, behind them 
there will be available such quotas of the armies, navies, 
and air forces of the United Nations as they agree to 
furnish when the need arises. Definite agreements for the 
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provision of the quotas will have been made beforehand 
between the Security Council and the various States. 
The arrangements, strategical and logistical, that would 
have to be made beforehand will have been perfected by 
the Military Staff Committee of the Security Council, 
that is, by the Chiefs of Staff of the five Great Powers. 
Being so made, they should be sound arrangements. 

The Committee will find it necessary, the writer 
suggests, to supplement the Charter provision for ear- 
marked air contingents in two respects. Such contingents 
would not include troops trained for air-borne operations ; 
these might be needed at short notice for action against an 
aggressor’s launching sites, possibly underground, for his 
long-range projectiles. A carrier task force, ready for 
instant action, would also seem to be necessary under any 
global system of security. 

The Military Staff Committee will see to it that the 
countries pledged to furnish contingents have the personnel 
and matériel needed to man and equip their forces ade- 
quately. No gestures of appeasement in armaments 
will be sanctioned. That is another change for the good. 
It is not possible to read into the Charter as it was into 
the Treaty of Versailles, of which the Covenant was a 
part and which included in Article 159 an unwise provision 
on this subject, an undertaking that the disarming of 
Germany would be followed by a general limitation of 
armaments. We were all bound, some people said, to 
come down to the same level as Germany. Actually, we 
reduced our armaments below that level. This time 
there will be no such insane casting aside of our weapons 
as there was after the first great war. 

We have learnt the lesson—shall we remember it ?— 
that arms in the right hands spell peace, not war. We can 
see the fallacy in the syllogism with which Sir Norman 
Angell and others used to demonstrate the futility of 
armaments. It ran: 

State A is secure only if it is stronger than State B. « 

State B is secure only if it is stronger than State A. 

A cannot be stronger than B, and B than A, at one and the 

same time. 

Therefore, arming to give security is nonsensical. 

But it need not be nonsensical. It is certainly not 
nonsensical when A is a peace-loving State and B is a 
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notorious aggressor. The possession of arms by A may 
then deter B from launching an attack, that is, the effect 
may be to preserve peace. One sword, in fact, keeps 
another in its scabbard. Arms are not necessarily and 
inherently evil. There is a whole world of difference 
between those in the hands of A, who wants nothing /but 
peace, and those in the hands of B, who wants all he can get 
by force. The assimilation of A to B has been, un- 
fortunately, sometimes a move in the game of internal 
party politics. 

The Security Council will have not only the material 
means to enforce peace, but also the necessary authority 
todo so. Here, again, the new system represents a great 
advance upon the old. The Council of the League, as 
already stated, could only recommend action. The 
Security Council can order action. The reason why it was 
given that power was stated by President Roosevelt in a 
speech to the Foreign Policy Association in New York on 
Oct. 21, 1944. He said: 

‘The Council of the United Nations must have the powers 
to act quickly and decisively to keep the peace by force, if 
necessary. A policeman would not be a very effective police- 


man if, when he saw a felon break into a house, he had to go 
to the Town Hall and call a town meeting to issue a warrant 
before the felon could be arrested.’ 


There will be no need for a ‘ town meeting ’ before the 
Security Council can act. Its members will be repre- 
sentatives of the five Great Powers and of six other States, 
and they will be in constant session, watching for the signs 
of possible war as a cat watches a mouse-hole. They will 
speak with the authority of their several Governments. 
They will be able to decide and direct as authoritatively 
as if they were speaking from Washington, Westminster, 
Moscow, or the other seats of their Governments. Because 
they can do so they should be in a position effectively to 
prevent nearly all wars ; not all without exception ; with 
two important categories of wars they will have no right to 
interfere. They will have no concern with civil wars ; the 
Charter deals with international strife only; and civil 
wars may be the bitterest of wars. They will also have no 
powers to prevent by forceful measures any war with which 
a Great Power is opposed to their interfering. To under- 
stand the reason for this restriction upon their right of 
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action—a strange restriction at first sight—one must hark 
back to the origins of the new organisation. 

It was born of the travail of the second great war. In 
that war three militarily important Powers were aligned 
for most of its duration against the aggressors. Naturally, 
the future system of security was conceived as one in 
which they would remain united in the interests of world 
peace. If they did not, there would be little hope of the 
success of the system. The foundation, the bedrock of it 
was the continued partnership of the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. First China and then France were added to 
them later, but they were the hard core of the new order. 
It was on their power and their prestige that the structure 
of world peace was founded. 

Broadly, it might be said that the Charter, in establish- 
ing a machinery for the forcible prevention of war, divided 
the nations into three categories in relation to the use of 
that machinery. Category A consisted of the five Great 
Powers, that is, the United States, the United Kingdom, 
the Soviet Union, and China (these being the ‘ sponsoring 
Powers ’ of San Francisco), and France who was added to 
them after the conference but worked closely with them 
while it was in session. These were the permanent 
members of the Security Council. The effect of the voting 
provisions adopted was, as it were, to provide each of these 
five Powers with a switch by the use of which it could 
bring the machine to a standstill. It could do this not 
only in the stage of proposed enforcement, but also in 
the immediately preceding stage of investigation and 
condemnation, where necessary. The war-preventing 
machine could thus be thrown out of gear in any case in 
which there was a possibility of its being used against 
a Great Power or any other State whom a Great Power 
decided to champion. Next came Category B, consisting 
of the six non-permanent members, elected biennially, 
of the Security Council. These six States had, individu- 
ally, no similar means of stopping the engine of sanctions, 
but they shared a common switch and if they made 
common cause they also could block action in the same 
way ; for the seven affirmative votes necessary would not 
then have been cast. Finally, there was Category C, 
consisting of the forty States not represented on the 
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Security Council and not, therefore, possessing any 
switch, individual or shared. 

_ The result, for all practical purposes, was that there 
was within the bounds of the new world order a domain 
to which entry was in effect forbidden for the purpose of 
the enforcement of peace. That domain contained the 
disputes in which any Great Power was interested to this 
extent that it objected to international interference with 
the disputants—whether itself a disputant or not. The 
position which thus resulted from the Great Powers’ right 
of veto was obviously not a very satisfactory one. The 
neo-League, it was said with some show of reason, had 
been fitted with a set of teeth, but it was not a serviceable 
set. It was good enough up to a point, but it would not 
bite on a hard substance; and a hard substance meant 
just the kind of war, or threatening situation, that was 
most dangerous of all. 

It was anomalous that out of two wars in which a 
Great Power was the aggressor there should have come an 
instrument of prevention of future wars so framed as in 
effect to exclude just such another war, that is, one of 
aggression by a Great Power, from the scope of its pre- 
ventive provisions. So it was, but there was in truth no 
alternative. The scheme had to stop short where it did. 
If it had not done so, there would have been no scheme at 
all. On no other terms would it have been accepted by 
those of the Great Powers whose participation was 
essential if it was not to be hamstrung from the first, as the 
League had been. The half-loaf was at least something 
to stay the appetite until some ampler fare was obtainable. 

In any case, a provision for preventive action against a 
Great Power would almost certainly have proved to be in 
practice a dead letter. If the occasion for such action 
had arisen the organisation would have gone to pieces. 
There was no adequate reason, however, why a Great 
Power should have been made exempt from condemnation 
if it did resort to war in contravention of its undertakings. 
At least it could be called to account and censured even 
if no other penalty followed. As it was there was a good 
deal of truth in the complaint that the, veto provisions 
as they stood in the Charter placed the Great Powers above 
the law. 

Those provisions were hotly contested by many of the 
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States represented at Dumbarton Oaks and San Francisco. 
The critics alleged with reason that the scheme gave a 
small State no security against a large one, or against 
another non-Great Power that happened to be the protégé 
of a Great Power. Clearly the system is unsatisfactory in 
this respect, so far as it is a global one. Fortunately, 
there is a way of escape from the difficulty caused by the 
veto provisions of the Charter. 

It is the way opened by another set of provisions, 
those which relate to regional agreements. The Charter 
recognises to a fuller extent than did the Covenant the 
part which such agreements can play in the system. 
Now, regional agreements need not necessarily copy the 
Charter in according a privileged status to the Great 
Powers. The regional organisation is better fitted than 
the global one in other ways, too, to meet the needs of 
defence of the parties, if only because the stipulated 
assistance is likely to be afforded more unfailingly and 
more promptly. 

It is true that as the Charter stands action for enforce- 
ment may not be taken by a regional association unless 
and until the central body, the Security Council, authorises 
it. That restriction of local right of action is qualified, 
however, by. another provision which safeguards ‘ the 
inherent right of individual or collective self-defence, if 
an armed attack occurs against a Member of the United 
Nations.’ The effect of this provision would be to allow 
a regional association to take action against an actual 
aggressor ; it could not anticipate the latter’s attack, as 
the Security Council can when the intention to deliver the 
attack is manifest. One may expect that as time goes on 
more and more use will be made of local pacts of security 
for the purpose of maintaining peace. It will certainly 
be so in the western hemisphere as a result of the Act of 
Chapultepec, signed by representatives of the American 
Republics at Mexico City on March 8, 1945. This Act 
is, in its own words, ‘ a regional arrangement for dealing 
with matters relating to the maintenance of international 
peace and security as are appropriate for regional action 
in this hemisphere.’ 

In general, the Charter enables the international 
authority which it establishes to deal with international 
disputes at an earlier stage than did the Covenant. The 
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Security Council may investigate not only a dispute but 
‘any situation which might lead to international friction 
or give rise to a dispute.’ Here there is obviously some 
danger of a certain amount of fussy interference in the 
internal affairs of the ‘several States. That danger is 
guarded against to some extent by a provision forbidding 
the United Nations to intervene in matters ‘ which are 
essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of any State.’ 
Again, that rule of non-interference is subject to a 
qualification. It is not to prejudice the application of 
enforcement measures. 

In other words, when a matter is one of domestic 
jurisdiction, the Security Council may not intervene unless 
and until a definite threat to or breach of the peace arises. 
That would be a satisfactory enough arrangement if the 
distinction between domestic affairs and those of inter- 
national concern were clear-cut and stabilised. Un- 
fortunately, the boundary between these categories is at 
once ill-defined and liable to shift. One may foresee that 
the relation of the Organisation to the member-States’ 
internal affairs will be one of the most troublesome 
questions with which it will have to deal. The proposal 
that the continuance of the Franco regime in Spain should 
be brought before it was one pointer to future difficulties 
that are likely to arise in this respect. 

Where the dispute admittedly relates to a matter of 
domestic jurisdiction the Security Council, as already 
stated, can intervene only if a breach of the peace is 
threatened or actually occurs. Its intervention must in 
that event sometimes be an eleventh-hour one and possibly 
co-incident only with an act of aggression. In such cases 
the old problem of the definition of aggression and the 
recognition of it when it occurs—a problem repeatedly 
discussed at Geneva in the inter-war years—will be again 
a cause of difficulty. It has largely been sidetracked in 
relation to disputes which are clearly international issues 
from the first and in which, therefore, the Security Council 
will have the right to take action at an earlier stage. Even 
then it may possibly happen that war comes like a thief 
in the night, surprising both the victim and the inter- 
national watch-dog ; but that should be a rare occurrence. 

The unheralded act of aggression had been a constant 
obsession of statesmen of the pre-war period. It would be 
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intensified if a menace which took shape at the end of the 
war of 1939-45 were not to be removed. 

It was the menace of atomic warfare. By a strange 
decree of fate, while the future temple of peace was being 
built at Dumbarton Oaks and San Francisco, another 
work of construction of a more sinister character was in 
progress elsewhere in the United States. The atomic 
bomb was being manufactured in the vast plants that 
were curiously named the Manhattan Project. The 
research that had preceded the constructing of the bomb 
had been conducted in Britain and Canada as well as in the 
United States, but it was in the latter country, and in it 
alone, that the new and terrible weapon was forged. 
_ The launching of it by the United States Army Air Force 
on Hiroshima on Aug. 6, 1945, was an epochal event in 
the history of war. 

The Charter had been signed at San Francisco on 
June 26. In six weeks the kind of, war which it was 
designed to prevent was already dead and gone, blown to 
pieces by atoms of uranium. Or was it? No man could 
say. The event was so tremendous that it stunned people, 
made them unable to assess the significance of it, threw 
them off their balance. It made some of them almost 
rhapsodical, others absolutely hysterical. For some it 
was a heaven-sent fulfilment of the labours on behalf of 
peace, the culmination of the work already accomplished 
across the Pacific. Here in the atomic bomb was the 
flaming wrath of God that would consume the violator of 
the peace of nations. For others the significance of it 
was vastly different. For them it was the wrecker of 
their hopes. It eclipsed the bright prospect that had been 
opened before their eyes. Was the Charter any use now ? 
Must it not be remodelled in the light of the new 
occurrence ? Gradually, through the smoke of much 
controversy, the outlook began to clear a little. In 
particular, the relation of the new weapon to the new 
instrument of security became less obscure. 

It was seen to be this: first, the atomic bomb was a 
weapon of war; ergo, if no war, no atomic bombing ; 
ergo, as the United Nations Organisation was created to 
prevent war, that Organisation was more necessary than 
ever. But, secondly, the United Nations Organisation 
rested on a firm accord between the five Great Powers and 
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especially the three of them who had really won the world 
war. The fullest trust and confidence between the 
United States, the United Kingdom, and the Soviet Union 
constituted a condition precedent to the maintenance of 
the system of which the success would mean in turn that 
no occasion would arise for the use of the bomb. It was 
here that there became apparent a new and disquieting 
complication. 

The arrival of the bomb disturbed the equilibrium of 
the Big Three. They had been a triad of peers—at least 
that was the tacit assumption. Now, suddenly, one of 
them had been elevated into a position of pre-eminence. 
The United States was the lord of the bomb. It alone 
had a stock of the bombs and the plant to multiply that 
stock at will. Britain and Canada shared the secret of it. 
The Soviet Union did not. It was not surprising that the 
Soviet Union was disturbed. 

The equilibrium would have been restored if the 
western Powers had agreed to disclose the secret of manu- 
facture to Russia. That was one way out of the difficulty. 
Another was the handing over of the bomb, lock, stock, 
and barrel, to the Security Council. Both courses were 
strongly urged by well-intentioned people, who were 
hardly, however, in the best position to appreciate the 
bearing of the gestures which they advocated upon the 
defence interests of the countries which would have done 
the handing over. Naturally, and very wisely, the United 
States was rather slow about agreeing to what was pro- 
posed. At first it was apparently disposed to keep the 
weapon under lock and key in America. Later, after a 
meeting between President Truman, Mr Attlee, and Mr 
Mackenzie King in Washington in November 1945, and 
another between Messrs Molotov, Bevin, and Byrnes in 
Moscow in December, it was agreed to submit to the 
General Assembly in January a resolution to establish a 
Commission which would consider the whole question 
of atomic energy and report upon it to the Security 
Council. One of the four questions upon which the 
Commission was to make recommendations was that of 
the elimination of atomic weapons from national arma- 
ments; another was the international control of the 
production of such weapons. 

Meanwhile, there is the Charter and there is the bomb ; 
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and they have really very little to do with one another. 
The Charter as it stands is so framed as to leave major 
wars outside the scope of the preventive measures for 
which it provides, and only in major wars is there any very 
serious danger of the bomb being used. It would be 
unlikely to be available to a secondary Power, and the 
Security Council would not need it to check an aggressor 
who had it not. In fact, what earthly use it would be to 
Security Council—if the Charter is not amended—is far 
from clear. 

It would be different, of course, if the provision for 
the Great Powers’ veto were not in the Charter. Some 
people thought it ought to be reconsidered and deleted or 
modified in the light of the coming of the bomb. The 
maintenance of it, they pointed out, put out of court the 
best solution of the problem of the bomb, the handing of 
it over to the Security Council, for custody and use, if 
necessary, against an aggressor. Nothing was to be 
gained from handing it over so long as a Great Power could 
veto its use. Actually, however, the case for the veto was 
stronger after the appearance of the bomb than before. 
The original raison d’étre for the veto was, as already 
explained, that enforcement action could not be taken 
against a Great Power without endangering the whole 
structure of world peace, and would not have been agreed 
to as a Charter provision by (at any rate) some Great 
Powers. The latter would have been still more reluctant 
to give up the veto if the result was that the bomb could 


be used by the Security Council against themselves. 


The position is, therefore, at the time when this article 
is being written, that three Powers hold the secret of the 
manufacture of the bomb and that only one of them—the 
United States—is actually in possession of the bombs. 
That being so, it is unlikely in the extreme that any bomb 
will be dropped in the near future. The longer-term 
prospect is less clear, but it seems that other countries will 
eventually be able to make the bomb—if steps are not 
taken to prevent the manufacture of it. That such steps 
may be taken was foreshadowed in the announcements 
made on Nov. 15 and Dec. 28, 1945, followed by the 
appointment of the Atom Commission by the General 
Assembly in January. It is profoundly to be hoped that 
the bomb will be effectively eliminated from national 
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armaments and that safeguards against the production 
of it will be instituted. It is a foul weapon which deserves 
to be banned, if any weapon ever did. 

It would not be the first time a weapon or method of 
war has been laid aside because it was repugnant to 
humanity. The prohibition of gas and bacteriological 
warfare in 1925 was one instance. The banning of 
explosive and incendiary bullets in 1868 was another. 
There was a still earlier precedent some years before that ; 
it was not exactly in line with those just mentioned, 
because there was no international relinquishment of the 
method of warfare in question, but there was a fairly 
close parallel to the situation that would have existed in 
1945 if the Powers who developed the atomic bomb had 
decided not to use it. 

A hundred years ago a British Government had to 
make a choice between using and not using a hitherto 
untried method of war. It was the famous ‘ secret war 
plan’ of the tenth Earl of Dundonald, for the use of 
sulphur fumes produced by the vaporising of sulphur 
with coke. A Committee appointed by the Government 
in 1846 recommended that it should not be adopted since 
it would not accord with the ‘ feelings and principles of 
civilised warfare,’ and if once used could not be exclusively 
retained by Great Britain. ‘The project was revived 
during the Crimean War and was again rejected, to Lord 
Dundonald’s intense disappointment. He suggested that 
Cronstadt, the great naval fortress, could be captured at a 
cost of 400 or 500 tons of sulphur and 2,000 tons of 
coke.* He urged in a letter of March 1855 to Lord 
Palmerston that his plan could not be called inhumane if 
it brought to a speedy termination a war which might 
otherwise last for years and be attended by terrible blood- 
shed in numerous battles.t The Government decided, 
however, not to use the plan. 

- The arguments for and against the use of the Dun- 
donald plan must have had many an echo in the delibera- 
tions about the use of the atomic bomb a century later. 
The decision was different in the later instance. Was it 
a wiser decision? History will decide. Certainly its 





* * Panmure Papers,’ I, 341-2. 


ft Eleventh Earl of Dundonald, ‘ Life of Thomas, Lord Cochrane, Tenth 
Earl of Dundonald,’ 1869, II, 351. 
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immediate effect was to trouble the political waters, to 
send a muddy stream of distrust and suspicion pouring into 
a current that had been clear enough before. The Press 
of the later months of 1945 affords abundant evidence of 
the disturbing effect which the coming of atomic warfare 
had upon international relations. ‘There has been no 
confidence in the world since Japan was beaten,’ a British 
newspaper declared in December 1945. ‘It was blown 
away when the atomic bomb exploded over Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki.’ * Undoubtedly there was some foundation 
for the belief held by many people that a grave blunder 
was committed on Aug. 6 and 9, 1945.+ But if it was a 
blunder it was not an irreparable one. 

We can go back now and undo what was done then. 
We can do after the event what those wise old Victorian 
statesmen did before it. We can put the bomb away for 
ever, put the genie back in the bottle from which he ought 
never have escaped. Those who say that it is impossible 
do so because they want it to be impossible, because they 
have a lingering suspicion that the accomplishment of the 
impossible will wreck their own scheme of using the bomb 
to wreck war. (The impossible is, in any case, only the 
difficult that takes a little longer to do.) They would be 
sorry to see the bomb go, for it is a possible scarecrow to 
frighten away the predatory birds of war. What folly ! 
As if anything could ever do that! History shows that 
nations never shrink from war because of fear of its 
consequences. 

The wise course, the only sane course, is to ban the 
bomb. To say that that would be to copy the Pope who 
issued a Bull against the comet is to talk nonsense. The 
bomb is made and launched by man, not by a power 
extraneous to man. To make it he had first to build a 
sizeable city, a sort of Pittsburg. Well, then, let him not 
build his Pittsburg. Let the nations see to it that none of 
them builds an atom-Pittsburg in any part of the world. 
To say that they cannot prevent the building of one is to 
insult the hearer’s intelligence. Of course they can 
prevent it—if they want to prevent it. If they cannot, 
then all the talk about the prevention of preparations for 





* ‘Daily Mail,’ Dec. 17, 1945. 
t See, for instance, the article by Martin Halliwell on ‘ December in 
Hiroshima ’ in ‘ The Spectator,’ Jan. 11, 1946. 
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future wars is nonsense. Atomic weapons can be 
eliminated, and it is inconceivable that the Atom Com- 
mission will be unable to recommend measures for that 
purpose. In the meantime it is the intention of the 
nations which have the knowledge of the ‘ know-how ’ to 
preserve a security silence on the subject. It is to be 
hoped that they will not break it until the arrangements 
for effective prevention of manufacture of atomic weapons 
have been organised. 

It is assumed here that it will be possible to induce the 
Soviet Union, as well as all the other countries, to agree to 
whatever system may be organised for prevention of the 
development and production of the bomb and to allow 
international inspection of its research stations and 
factories for that purpose. That assumption may perhaps 
be thought to be unwarranted at present, but Mr Vyshyn- 
sky’s unqualified, indeed cordial, approval of the establish- 
ment of the Atomic Commission by the General Assembly 
in January gives some ground for believing that there 
may be less difficulty on this score than some people have 
suggested. After all, it is in the Soviet Government’s 
own interest that the bomb should be eliminated. The 
effective elimination of it may indeed be a contribution 
to a change of heart in Russia. 

Such a change is essential in any event if the new 
system of peaceful settlement is to be a success ; and the 
Soviet Government has affirmed its desire that it should 
be a success, though its policy of planting satrapies upon 
its neighbours’ domains is hardly calculated to promote 
that purpose. Peace cannot be assured so long as the 
intransigent spirit shown by that Government at the 
session of the Security Council in London in January and 
February 1946 is maintained. The disturbing feature 
of that. meeting was, as Senator Vandenberg, who was a 
member of the American delegation, stated on his return 
to the United States, that the Soviet delegate seemed to 
be more intent on baiting France and Britain and causing 
friction than in promoting peace. The debates in regard 
to Greece, Indonesia, Syria, and the Lebanon certainly 
gave some ground for such a criticism. The use which 
the Soviet delegation made of the veto was particularly 
unfortunate. 

The veto, it had been expected, would be used by a 
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Great Power to prevent action against itself or a State 
whose cause it regarded as its own. It was used by the 
Soviet delegation for quite a different purpose, namely to 
prevent a clear acquittal of another Power on a charge 
brought against it, a charge which the majority of the 
Council held to be unfounded. MRussia’s invoking of 
the veto may not have been contrary to the letter of the 
Charter but it certainly was to the spirit. It stood out in 
striking contrast to the statesmanlike action of France 
and the United Kingdom in deciding to accept the majority 
view in regard to Syria and the Lebanon notwithstanding 
the fact that no formal decision by the Council could be 
recorded. 

It cannot be denied that the new system of security 
was given a rather unpromising send-off at the London 
meeting. That was unfortunate, but it is no reason for 
despairing about the future. The march has only started 
and there is many a long league to cover yet. Some of 
the lost ground was made up at the second meeting of 
the council, in New York, and the prospect has become 
distinctly more hopeful in consequence. 


J. M. SPAIGHT. 


Art. 3—JUDICIAL REFORMERS IN THE U.S.A. 


For a number of years the judges of the Federal Courts in 
the United States have concerned themselves with several 
important problems connected with their criminal juris- 
diction. They have met regularly in conference, have 
appointed committees of investigation, and have drafted 
Bills to carry out the reforms which they have worked 
out. Such reforms, if they become law, would, of course, 
operate only in the Federal Courts, but it is possible that 
such legislation would in time inspire the judges in the 
State Courts to consider similar reforms in their courts. 

A most important problem which the federal judges 
have considered is the improvement in the procedure for 
sentencing criminals. This judicial function is in the 
opinion of many judges of experience more difficult and 
more burdensome than the trial of accused people, a point 
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of view that was tersely put by the late Mr Justice McCardie 
in these words: ‘ Trying a man is easy, as easy as falling 
off a log, compared with deciding what to do with him 
when he has been found guilty.’ At first the Judicial 
Conference of Federal Judges decided after long considera- 
tion in favour of the Indeterminate Sentence. Under 
such a sentence the judges would in fact be deprived of 
power to fix the period of imprisonment that a convicted 
man or woman would serve ; that decision would be made 
by various specialists in abnormal behaviour and would 
depend upon the view taken by them of the prisoner’s 
condition and progress. There are undoubtedly advan- 
tages in such a system. However good be the system for 
providing judges, before they decide their sentences, with 
information, social, medical, and psychological, about 
those who have been found guilty of crimes, it is clear that 
those who have had the opportunity of studying the 
prisoners for many weeks in prisons or prison hospitals 
must be better equipped to decide how long the prisoners 
should remain in custody and when they can safely be set 
at liberty. But there are many objections to the system 
of indeterminate sentences. Methods of dealing with 
criminals must, to be successful, have the support of 
public opinion and it is almost certain that public opinion 
would not accept any general system that was based solely 
on the personal needs of criminals. Punishment, even 
regardless of the interests of the criminals, is in some adult 
cases a necessity in the present stage of human develop- 
ment. Judges are more capable of deciding when such 
punishment is necessary in the public interest than are 
experts in abnormal conduct. Under any system which 
placed on experts acting in private the duty of deciding 
the length of a prison sentence, criticism would arise from 
time to time on the ground that executive departments of 
government were interfering with judicial functions. 
Another objection might well come from those who have 
the duty of treating and endeavouring to cure the prisoners 
while they remain in custody. The fact that at present 
they have no concern with the duration of sentences helps 
them in their handling of the prisoners. If the duration 
of sentences depended upon the experts, the whole rela- 
tionship between them and their prisoner-patients might 
be altered for the worse. 
u2 
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It would be easier to introduce the indeterminate 
sentence in the United States than in this country because 
in the former there is an elaborate system of Parole ; 
prisoners on their release are placed under parole officers 
who supervise them and have certain powers over them. 
None the less, and it is not surprising, there was consider- 
able opposition to the plan of the Judicial Conference. 
Of sixty-two district judges who expressed their opinions 
on the proposal no fewer than fifty-two were opposed to it. 
So it was decided to abandon the idea of taking ‘ the 
sentencing power in the case of serious crimes entirely out 
of the hands of the judges and vest it in an administrative 
board not subject to review or control of any sort.’ The 
Judicial Conference accordingly resolved ‘ that a further 
study should be made of the indeterminate sentence, the 
objections of the district judges thereto, and the general 
subject of punishment for crime.’ A committee of judges 
was appointed for this purpose. This was in September 
1941. 

At the same time the conference also decided to include 
in the tasks of the committee ‘ the treatment of youthful 
offenders ’; this term was eventually interpreted to mean 
all offenders under the age of twenty-four. The work of 
the committee on this subject is of great interest, but it 
will be best to complete first the decisions concerning the 
sentencing of adult offenders. 

The committee reported in June 1942, and Bills to 
carry out their proposals were drafted. With some 
modifications these were approved by the Judicial Con- 
ference in the following October. In regard to offenders 
over the age of twenty-four the proposals were concerned 
mainly with cases where judges believed that sentences of 
imprisonment for more than one year should be imposed. 
The object in view was ‘ to preserve the sentencing power 
in the judges and at the same time to secure the benefit 
of the more scientific method of sentencing’ proposed in 
the earlier Bill. (British opinion will regard the omission 
to deal with sentences of less than one year as a serious 
defect of the scheme.) The principal proposal was that 
‘ where the judge is of the opinion that a sentence of more 
than one year should be imposed ’ he should be under an 
obligation at first to ‘impose a general sentence of 
imprisonment which shall be for the maximum term 
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prescribed by law.’ Then within six months a Board of 
Corrections shall, after the study of the prisoner by 
experts, recommend to the judge ‘ what in its opimion the 
definite sentence ought to be.’ The Board will have to 
‘state its reasons in its recommendation.’ The judge 
will not be bound by this recommendation, but if he dis- 
approves the recommendation, ‘he is required to state 
his reasons ’ ; in other words, the judge may at the second 
hearing inflict the sentence that he considers right, pro- 
vided that he states his reasons for not accepting the 
Board’s recommendation. Should the judge not decide 
the sentence within sixty days, the Board’s recommenda- 
tion would become the sentence. Even for this modest 
proposal the Judicial Conference has not succeeded in 
enlisting general judicial support and the Bill has accord- 
ingly not yet been introduced. 

This combination of judicial and executive powers is 
not very different from some of our English methods. 
Such a combination exists, and has existed for several 
decades, in regard to youths who are seriously delinquent 
and, for a shorter period, in regard to seriously delinquent 
‘children. Sentences to Borstal Institutions can by the 
Prevention of Crime Act, 1908, be imposed by judges at 
Assizes and by Recorders and other magistrates at 
Quarter Sessions. But several conditions are laid down 
before such sentences can be passed: (1) Whatever may 
be the opinion of the Bench as to the time during which 
the youth should be detained, the sentence must be ‘ for 
not less than two years nor more than three years’ and 
the Bench has been strongly urged to pass a full sentence 
of three years. Then the Act expressly enables the 
Prison Commissioners, ‘ if satisfied that there is a reason- 
able probability that the offender will abstain from crime 
and lead a useful and industrious life,’ to release the young 
delinquents after they have served a minimum sentence. 
No reference to the sentencing Bench is necessary before 
this is done ; in fact the Bench is not even informed that 
such a release is being considered. Such releases are 
conditional, supervision under the direction of the Borstal 
Association is imposed, and the Commissioners can send 
the delinquents back to a Borstal Institution if they mis- 
behave. (2) No sentence to Borstal can be imposed 
unless the Bench is satisfied that ‘ by reason of his [or her] 
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criminal habits or tendencies, or association with persons 
of bad character, it is expedient that he [or she] should be 
subject to detention.’ (3) Before passing a Borstal sen- 
tence ‘ the court must consider any report by the Prison 
Commissioners as to the suitability of the case for treat- 
ment at such an institution.’ This condition means as 
much and as little as the judges or magistrates permit ; 
the minimum is a brief report as to mental and physical 
fitness for Borstal training; the maximum is a full 
report about health, background, home, parents of the 
delinquent, the probable causes of his delinquency and 
tentative suggestions about the necessity of Borstal 
training. (This latter is only given when the writers of 
the report are satisfied that such suggestions will be wel- 
comed.) If this system is worked with the full coopera- 
tion of Bench and executive, a better system could scarcely 
be devised. 

The second instance of compulsory cooperation 
between Bench and executive in this country is provided 
by the Children and Young Persons Act of 1933. Those 
of ages between nine and sixteen inclusive (and younger 
children under certain circumstances) may be sent’ by 
courts to Approved Schools because of their crimes, their 
need for care and protection, because they are beyond 
control and for certain other reasons. It is not necessary 
to detail the procedure in all these circumstances ; it will 
suffice to comment on the procedure when these young 
people commit crime. By section 57 of the Act ‘ any 
court ’ which has found a child or young person ‘ guilty 
of an offence punishable in the case of an adult with 
imprisonment ’ may ‘ order him [or her] to be sent to an 
Approved School.’ These schools are the successors of 
Reformatories and Industrial Schools, they are conducted 
either by local authorities or by voluntary organisations, 
and all are ‘approved’ and inspected by the Home 
Office.* But when courts send cases to these schools, 
théy are not free to prescribe the period of detention ; 
that is fixed by the Act, subject to certain powers possessed 
by the executive to amend the terms of the order of 
committal. 





* ‘Making Citizens,’ an official publication of the Home Office, gives an 
excellent account of these schools. 
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In this country, therefore, the time-honoured principle 
of the independence of the Bench is no longer of universal 
application. But this principle was called in aid by the 
critics of the American judicial scheme with such force 
that no progress has been possible so far as adult criminals 
are concerned. If ever a new scheme were propounded in 
this country for compulsory cooperation between Bench 
and executive in the disposal of adult criminals after they 
had been found guilty, it is doubtful whether much 
opposition would be based on this principle. The essence 
of the principle of the independence of the Bench lies in 
independence during the trial on the facts and no sugges- 
tion for interference with this is likely to be forthcoming. 
The principle also implies that the Bench must not be 
answerable, except to courts of appeal, for its decisions ; 
that feature of the Bench is also likely to remain uncriti- 
cised and unaltered. But both in America and in this 
country there is a growing need for better cooperation 
between Bench and the executive in the disposal of con- 
victed delinquents. Speaking generally, a weakness of 
our system of criminal law and procedure is that the 
Bench in most of our courts is insufficiently informed 
about its convicted delinquents before sentence is passed 
upon them. Judges and magistrates know too little 
about the social circumstances and about the physical 
and psychological health of the offenders convicted by or 
before them. Such information can only come from the 
executive. Only too often there is insufficient time 
between the verdict on the facts and the sentence for 
adequate information to be supplied. In most courts 
sentence follows within a few minutes of the verdict, a 
procedure that is fundamentally wrong. Considerations 
of this kind have probably been in the mind of the 
American federal judges. They have evidently wanted 
to know much more about their criminals before sentence 
is passed. I am not at all enamoured of the scheme that 
they have worked out. A six months’ delay between 
verdict and final sentence seems to be cruel and unneces- 
sary. But the problem has to be solved and the American 
scheme is worthy of careful consideration as a genuine 
effort to solve it. 

If ever this American scheme becomes law, it is to be 
expected that the power given to the judge to dissent 
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from the recommendation of the Board will in fact be used 
frequently. The reason for this has been mentioned 
already ; punishment regardless of the best interests of 
the offenders cannot be avoided. So bald a statement 
appears at first sight to be crude and old-fashioned. But 
its truth becomes obvious when such crimes as murder 
or extreme personal violence are considered ;. or even 
fraudulent company promoting, causing the ruin of large 
numbers of people. Men guilty of such offences may in 
many ways be respectable. But their crimes are of such 
gravity that society has to be protected from them for a 
lengthy period. Such criminals may benefit from examin- 
ation and treatment by experts in abnormal psychology, 
but even so, their treatment has of necessity to take place 
in places of detention. This aspect of the problem of 
punishment does not appear to have been adequately 
investigated by the Judicial Conference. 

The inclusion in the terms of reference of the com- 
mittee of the treatment of youthful offenders followed on 
some remarkable work done since 1934 under the auspices 
of the American Law Institute. A group of experts in 
the handling of criminals was called together to consider 
possible reforms in the laws relating to youthful offenders. 
In 1937 an Advisory Committee was formed to consider 
the reports that had been made and to work out definite 
proposals for reform. Among the members of this com- 
mittee were: Judge Joseph N. Ulman, of the Supreme 
Bench of Baltimore City, whose book ‘ A Judge Takes the 
Stand’ (published in 1933) contained many drastic 
suggestions; also Dr William Healy, a famous child 
psychiatrist whose work first at Chicago and then at 
Boston is known wherever delinquent children are 
seriously discussed ; and Professor Sheldon Glueck, of 
Harvard University Law School, whose laborious research 
among children and adolescents who have passed through 
various reformative institutions is revealed in numerous 
books of world-wide renown. On the committee also were 
social workers among ex-prisoners and other judges and 
professors. In 1940 this committee produced its reports 
and also Bills to create a Youth Court in cities or districts, 
etc., ‘ where there is sufficient youthful crime to justify 
establishment of a special court to deal with it’; also to 
create a Youth Correction Authority. The Bill to achieve 
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the latter object was stated to be ‘as a whole novel, 
because it frankly and specifically departs from the merely 
punitive ideas of dealing with convicted criminals and 
sets up the objective of rehabilitation.’ 

In considering these draft Bills and the amended draft 
accepted by the Judicial Conference it is necessary to 
realise that, while in some parts of the United States more 
progress has been made in the handling of youthful 
delinquents than in other parts, on the whole the standard 
is lower than in this country. No one who knows our 
British methods of dealing with this problem would claim 
that anything like perfection has yet been attained. But 
no reasonable critic of our methods could write such a book 
as ‘ Youth in the Toils’ (published in 1938), which gave 
a lurid exposure of conditions in America. The following 
extracts are sufficient to indicate the contents : 


‘It was found that a static penal code based on pre- 
determined amounts of punishments for specific acts is working 
at cross-purposes with attempts at rehabilitation which at best 
are belated. By placing emphasis initially on an act instead 
of on an actor and by imprisonment of offenders before esti- 
mating their adaptability to society, there is much waste of 


effort, a considerable degree of injustice to innocent persons, 
and an avoidable further hardening of the guilty. ... Not 
until its primary purpose is to determine how many youthful 
criminal careers can be set upon new paths by non-punitive 
methods will society be safeguarded against the dangers of a 
continual stream of persons contaminated and embittered by 
the present system.’ 


It was the appearance of this book from so sound a source 
as the Macmillan Company that fired the American Law 
Institute to set in motion the labours already described. 
In 1939 Dr William Healy, referred to above, came to 
England with another expert to study our methods for 
handling serious youthful delinquency and in particular 
our Borstal Institutions. Their impressions were pub- 
lished in 1941 under the title ‘ Criminal Youth and the 
Borstal System.’ They found much for discerning praise. 
* Unquestionably,’ he wrote, ‘ the results of the Borstal 
system are relatively much better than those obtained by 
the reformatories of this country.’ One of the results of 
the adoption of more modern methods in this country, in 
so far as they have been adopted, is that with us the age 
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of maximum criminality is thirteen, whereas in the United 
States ‘at nineteen and twenty more major crimes are 
committed than at any other age.’ 

The Judicial Conference of American judges made 
several alterations in the draft Bill of the American Law 
Institute. In their Bill it is left ‘ to the discretion of the 
judge whether to admit the offender to probation, to 
punish him under the ordinary provisions of law, or to 
commit him to the Youth Authority of the Board of 
Corrections for correctional treatment.’ I understand 
that the words ‘ punish him under the ordinary provisions 
of law ’ do not mean that when the new plan is in opera- 
tion youthful offenders may be sent to the ordinary prisons, 
for the Conference report states that ‘ provision is made 
for youthful offenders sentenced under the ordinary pro- 
visions of law to be transferred to the custody of the 
Youth Division of the Board of Corrections.’ If a judge 
should wish to sentence a young offender to imprisonment 
‘ for more than a year, the procedure, mentioned above, for 
adults is to apply ; the Board of Corrections will within 
six months make its recommendation. One of the main 
objects of the plan for youth is the provision of ‘ prison 
camps, farms and other institutions of minimum or 
medium security.’ This is where England has pointed 
the way ; these institutions will correspond to our Borstals 
of which there are several different types. A sub- 
committee of the Conference made it clear that ‘ the under- 
lying theory ’ of the new plan is ‘ to substitute for retribu- 
tive punishment methods of training and treatment 
designed to correct and prevent criminal tendencies.’ 
This has been the aim of our Borstal Institutions since 
1908. 

As was probably expected, the scheme for reform in 
regard to youthful offenders has aroused much less oppo- 
sition than the scheme for adults. So in September 1945 
the Judicial Conference was able to decide in favour of 
submitting that part of the scheme to Congress. When it 
has become law, the United States federal courts should 
have at long last a penological plan for youth second to 
that of no other country. 

Space prevents more than a brief reference to the 
other subjects which the Judicial Conference has con- 
sidered. The problem of providing legal aid for those | 
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who cannot obtain it by ordinary methods is now in the 
forefront of legal-political questions in this country. The 
Judicial Conference has prepared a Bill on this subject and 
the federal Attorney-General has given this Bill his 
endorsement. ‘Two alternative schemes are proposed in 
the Bill. Each district court may appoint one or more 
Public Defenders ‘who will be either ‘ full-time or part- 
time officers, as the volume of work in the judgment of 
the court may require.’ These legal officers will be paid 
from public funds and the Bill provides that the maximum 
salary ‘based upon the service to be performed’ shall 
‘in no case exceed 7,500 dollars per annum,’ about 
1,875l. The second scheme proposed in the Bill relates 
to ‘any district not having a city of more than 500,000 
population, in which the district court considers’ that it 
is more economical to nominate counsel in particular cases, 
such counsel being paid out of public funds ‘ at a rate not 
in excess of 25 dollars a day,’ about 61. 5s. This second 
scheme was included in the Bill because many district 
judges believed that it was better suited to the needs of 
their districts, such districts being mainly those with 
smaller populations. The committee on legal aid of the 
American Bar Association has given its approval to this 
Bill, so the prospects of success for the Bill, which has 
already been introduced into Congress, should be bright. 
It will be interesting to see whether legislation on legal/ 
aid is passed in the United States before the scheme now 
being prepared in this country, as a result of the Rush- 
cliffe report, is passed by Parliament. 

The last subject considered by the Judicial Conference 
of which I have information is the treatment of those 
alleged to be insane who are charged with crime in the 
Federal Courts. In January last the Judicial Conference 
approved a report submitted by a committee and next 
September a Bill that is already in draft will come before 
the Conference and be considered in the light of opinions 
expressed by the district judges. The statement was 
made to the Conference that ‘a disturbing number of 
persons are being sentenced for federal offences and 
sent to prison who, because of insanity, should not have 
been convicted.’ Some devotees of modern psychology 
’ would probably say the same in regard to most countries, 
including our own. The case of Ronald True is in point, 
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@ man convicted by a jury of murder and subsequently 
found insane by a board of medical experts. It is impos- 
sible here to discuss the Bill that is now under considera- 
tion ; it has eight clauses and most of these contain much 
detail. If it were enacted, most Americans would agree 
with an American correspondent that ‘it would sub- 
stantially improve existing procedures applicable to 
mentally incompetent persons who may be charged with 
or convicted of federal crimes.’ When the Bill is finally 
approved by the Judicial Conference it will be worthy of 
much study in this country. 

These plans for reform are interesting to British people 
not so much for their scope or their details, but for the 
fact that they have emanated from the judges themselves. 
Those who are familiar with our British judicial policy 
will regard this fact as startling. Our judges, however 
great their individual merits, do not act collectively in the 
reform of our legal and judicial methods. Most of the 
schemes of penal reform that are brought forward in this 
country come from the Home Office, often acting in 
conjunction with the Lord Chancellor. But the Home 
Office has innumerable other responsibilities. Penal 
reform is the Cinderella of that department. Ideas for 
penal reform usually emerge not from the Home Office, 
but from individual workers in this field and from societies 
that have no official status. Neither the individuals nor 
the societies get much encouragement from official 
sources, except possibly on the rare occasions when the 
Home Office sees some prospect of obtaining parliamentary 
time for a reform measure. A study of the labours of the 
American Judicial Conference makes English would-be 
reformers of our law jealous. They cannot resist the 
thought that much greater progress would be made if our 
judges would work together as do their colleagues in the 
United States. The Judicature Act of 1873 set up a 
Council of Judges for the task ‘ of enquiring and examining 
into any defects which may appear to exist in the system of | 
procedure or the administration of the law.’ The Council 
still exists and occasionally it meets. But it has never 
been prominent in the public eye for pronouncements 
about defects in our legal system. One great advantage of 
reform schemes prepared under judicial inspiration is that 
the public that receives them is certain that no question | 
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of political or party advantage has at any time entered 
into the consideration of the plans proposd. The judiciary 
has the confidence of the public; it would stand even 
higher in public opinion if it showed an awareness of 
defects and indicated how such defects can best be put 
right. 

CLAUDE MULLINS. 


Art. 4.—THE SOCIAL FABRIC OF ENGLAND. 


In the middle of the nineteenth century Lord Palmerston 
found himself the object of a combined attack in the House 
of Commons by reason of his adventurous and irritating 
foreign policy, which had culminated in the Don Pacifico 
episode. The spirited and successful defence which he 
made on June 28, 1850, was based less on the merits of his 
case than on the grandeur and prosperity of England. It 
contained the famous appeal to national pride—Civis 
Romanus sum—and it contained also a compact statement 
of the social philosophy of the day. 


‘We have shown the example of a nation in which every 
class of society accepts with cheerfulness the lot which 
Providence has assigned to it, while at the same time each 
individual of each class is constantly trying to raise himself 
in the social scale—not by injustice and wrong, not by violence 
and illegality—but by persevering good conduct and by the 
steady and energetic exertion of the moral and intellectual 
faculties with which his Creator has endowed him.’ 


This philosophy assumed the existence and the neces- 
sity of a society divided into classes and sub-classes. 
Classes meant order and cohesion in society ; they main- 
tained a species of discipline among their members ; and 
they provided a graduated slope down which the manners 
and standards of the highest. could trickle to the lowest. 
But classes were also meant to serve another purpose, that 
of encouraging ambition. Progress from one class to 
another was intended to be just difficult enough and just 
easy enough to make the attempt worth while. And as a 
high jumper in his efforts to beat his own record exercises 
new muscles and develops new physical faculties, so the 
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socially progressing Victorian was expected to develop 
his moral and intellectual virtues in his upward movement 
in society. It was, in its way, like a school where the 
passing of the annual examinations leads to promotion to 
a higher form. The reward which Victorian society held 
out to the thrifty, the resolute, the far-sighted, the virtuous 
was that these qualities would promote their possessor to 
a position definitely recognised to be socially better. 

This social philosophy was translated into political 
principles. The restricted franchise of the day, based on a 
property qualification, was meant to provide (admittedly 
in a crude way) a goal at which men would aim. In 1865 
Robert Lowe expressed his opposition to the extension of 
the right to vote in these words : 

‘The question for you now to determine is, whether you 
ought to bring down the franchise to the level of those persons 
who have no sense of decency or morality . . . or whether 
you will make this franchise a vast instrument for good, a 
lever by which you may hope to elevate the working-class 

. by fixing the franchise at a reasonable level, requiring a 
little, and only a little, effort and self-denial on their part.’ 


The vote in the boroughs was given at that time to 
occupiers of houses of the annual rateable value of 10/.— 
the ‘ ten-pound householder.’ Thus, in Lowe’s view, the 
working-man who wanted the privilege of voting would 
strive to improve his position and pay at his work, to 
practice thrift in his private life, so that in the course of 
time he could afford to move into that class of house the 
occupation of which entitled him to be an elector. 

Society was thus meant to be in a state of constant but 
carefully regulated flux. The obvious contrast was first 
of all with the feudal or static society in which men, 
huddling together for protection, were apt to be assigned 
each to a more or less permanent niche. This type of 
society had long ago passed away in England. In its 
successor, political power had been, however, very much 
the reflection of personal wealth. Generally, that meant 
landed property. The classic example had been the 
eighteenth-century Duke of Newcastle, a man of mediocre 
abilities and limited knowledge, who yet attained to a high 
position in the State because he possessed large estates 
reducible to terms of constituencies, and therefore of votes 
in the House of Commons, which he controlled. ‘ New’| 
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men were not debarred from rising to power but the way 
in which they could most easily rise was by the acquisition 
of great wealth, in the East or the West Indies, for example. 
From the Reformation to the eighteenth century a high 
social premium was placed on the mere quality of acquisi- 
tiveness. Some of the acquisitive methods, exercised for 
example on the dispossessed monks or the unfortunate 
inhabitants of the Slave Coast, were far from choice: many 
of the qualities thus cultivated and encouraged were what 
we should be inclined to call ‘ anti-social,’ such as greed 
and violence. The Victorians were not angels in frock- 
coats, but the qualities which brought a man to the top or 
nearer the top in the Victorian age were more desirable. 
The religious revival which had begun in the late eigh- 
teenth century supplied the framework. Within that 
framework there was certainly room for the acquisitive 
instinct. But society had learned to protect itself against 
violence and the extremes of greed. A man who wanted 
social recognition was almost obliged to ‘do good’ with 
some part of his money; even though he did it hypo- 
critically and with his tongue in his cheek. Other 
qualities than the ability to make a great deal of money 
were becoming more important, intellectual and technical 
ability, learning, a certain disinterestedness. Whatever 
its faults, the imperialist movements of the later nine- 
teenth century had elements in it which eighteenth- 
century imperialism had almost entirely lacked, the 
recognition of a certain duty both towards the native 
races and towards the world at large. The white man’s 
burden was neither wholly a boast nor wholly an excuse. 
Above all, the steps in the social ladder had been so 
multiplied, and the space between each so much decreased 
that it was possible for a man to make appreciable upward 
progress in society without being either a paragon of 
intelligence or a monster. The Industrial Revolution had 
indeed for a time come dangerously near creating an 
English proletariat in Marx’s sense of that word. But the 
century, as it went on, gave the lie to Marxianism in 
England. Within an expanding economy, reasonable 
foresight, diligence and economy could, and did, provide a 
working-man with a better position, better wages, better 
food and clothes, a better house. The hundreds of 
thousands of small shops and tiny, one-man businesses 
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provided a means by which an ambitious working-man 
could make his way into the middle-class. 

And from the middle-class there were plenty of oppor- 
tunities of rising, for the age was ‘characterised by the 
immense development of the professions. Trollope has 
shown us the great, and on the whole, the salutary social 
influence exerted by the clergy. The Bar still offered the 
-ambitious man the best opportunity of fame and fortune ; 
but it was a Bar more scrupulous and less violent, more 
‘respectable’ if also more humdrum, than that which 
Serjeant Buzfuz had ornamented. The ambitious young 
man, desirous of a professional career, was no longer 
limited, however, to the Church, the Bar, or the services. 
The practice of medicine had gained immensely in social 
status and besides that there were a dozen professions, 
either entirely new or organised and developed out of 
recognition : the several, specialised, kinds of engineering ; 
the Home and Colonial Civil Service; architecture ; 
teaching in one of the new universities or in a public- 
school. And, far more than the remnants of the old 
aristocracy or the representatives of the new plutocracy, 
it was these professional men who set the tone of English 
life. The analogy of the moving staircase which carries 
upwards everyone on it but yet provides opportunity for 
the man in a hurry to get to the top first, was as near 
realisation as it has ever been. 

And yet, in the last twenty years of the nineteenth 
century it was beginning to be understood that it might 
never be realised. To pursue our analogy a very little 
further, there were times when the staircase ceased to move 
at all and other times when the mass of human beings at 
the bottom was so thick that they could scarcely stir. 
The social structure was based on the assumption of a 
steadily and permanently expanding economy. From the 
time of the economic depression of the ’seventies it was 
fairly clear that this assumption was untenable. In an 
expanding economy there are innumerable small oppor- 
tunities for economic self-advancement. In a restrictive 
economy these opportunities are necessarily far fewer. 
.A small number of men may have far more economic 
power through the possession of some monopoly or a 
share in the organisation of some cartel; but such men 
formed ‘ rings ’ into which it was increasingly difficult to| 
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break. Although it was still the ambition of many 
Englishmen to run a small shop or an independent busi- 
ness, they were much more likely, in point of fact, to 
become employees of one sort or another. 

Another thing, too, was becoming clearer: that at the 
bottom of society was a great mass of people, living in 
more or less bad conditions and incapable of getting out 
of them. It was arguable that they did not possess the 
necessary diligence and initiative ; it was equally arguable 
that a modest degree of initiative and diligence no longer 
sufficed. Whatever the reason, there these people were ; 
and their condition was alarming the national conscience. 
As early as the ’seventies—years before the Webbs—such 
men as Joseph Chamberlain were pointing out that unless 
Liberalism paid more attention to the social problem it 
must go to the wall. 

But it was not only at the bottom that the crowd on 
the moving staircase was blocked. There was another 
block higher up, and its causes were more complex. It 
was, as we have noted, an age in which the professions 
were becoming more influential and more highly organised. 
This organisation usually took the form, among others, of 
demanding a higher degree of formal, technical accom- 
plishment before admission. Although this was to the 
good in many ways, it meant that most professional men 
had to have a public-school and university education and 
then their technical training on top of that. This meant 
the expenditure by their parents of a good deal of money. 
It was still an age of opportunity ; but increasingly an age 
when opportunity was limited to those boys on whom their 
parents were able to spend a minimum of perhaps 2501. a 
year for fifteen years. 

Another factor was that too many people were entering 
the professions, tempted by the social prestige which was 
attached in such greater degree to a solicitor or doctor 
than to (let us say) a small manufacturer of cycles or 
paint. This had two effects. It put a premium on 
academic as against technical education and on capacity 
for regulation and administration against capacity for 
invention or production. In the second place, as the pro- 
fessions became overcrowded, it meant that the age at 
which a young professional man became sufficiently self- 
supporting to marry fell later and later. This further 
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restricted the class of men who could afford to.enter; so_ 
that the professions (or, where, like the Civil Service they 
were divided) the higher branch of a profession, tended to 
be recruited from families of a certain amount of wealth 
and social standing. 

Then there was the question of the whole moral frame- 
work. The religious faith which had mitigated the evils 
of Victorian industrialism and introduced an element of 
self-discipline into society was weakening. As long ago 
as the ’sixties and ’seventies such clever young men as 
Leslie Stephen were moving towards agnosticism. They 
continued to be self-disciplined but society as a whole did 
not. Finally, with the death of Queen Victoria and the 
accession of Edward VII, the age of self-discipline gave 
way to the age when the passion for enjoyment alternated 
with the passion for violence. It is idle nostalgia to 
believe that the ten years before 1914 were an age of 
domestic peace, part of the never-ending Victorian after- 
noon. Admittedly, they were characterised by some 
generous enthusiasms. But fundamentally they were 
years of disquiet, disillusionment, and violence, of strikes, 
of agitations that brought us to the very verge of civil 
war in Ireland; all darkened by the shadow of inter- 
national conflict. 

So much for the moral framework. The political 
framework had also changed, for the extension of the 
franchise had borne its fruit and the electorate was rapidly 
changing its character. It was an electorate concerned 
with ends and careless of means ; eager to seize the short- 
term benefits of State action and far more indifferent than 
the old to long-term disadvantages ; too hasty and too 
ignorant to appreciate that system of checks and balances 
which we call constitutionalism. It was, in fact, the 
people. 

Before its attack Victorian Liberalism crumpled and 
disappeared. The renascent Liberalism of the 1906 
election soon exhausted its first impetus and was com- 
pelled to look for support from the Labour and the Irish 
parties ; paying for it in the Trade Disputes Act and the 
Home Rule programme. In its opposition to compulsory 
insurance for the lower-paid wage-earners the Victorian 
social philosophy fought, and lost, its last major action. 

Nevertheless, the social outlook of 1914 was vastly 
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different from that of 1946. Briefly, the difference may 
be expressed by saying that in 1914 the existence of a 
social élite, of the fabric of upper-class professional society, 
was still assumed: to-day it is not. The nation was 
divided by the legislation of Asquith’s government into 
two parts: broadly, the wage-earning majority and the 
salaried minority ; and, in regard to these, two entirely 
different assumptions were made. The first was treated, 
not as a collection of classes divided from each other by 
small but important divisions but as one class, whose 
members had only limited ability and perhaps limited will 
to look after themselves. The minority was assumed to 
possess greater initiative and intelligence and it was left to 
enjoy the benefits of accumulated and inherited wealth, to 
be educated in its traditional (and expensive) forms and 
thereafter to engage in competitive business or the free 
professions. For the conception of society as a moving 
staircase was substituted a conception more akin to that 
of an active agent (such as a crane) embedded in an immov- 
able mass (as of concrete) but itself moving freely within 
its limits. 

How long this post-Victorian compromise would have 
lasted if conditions had been favourable we shall never 
know. It is just conceivable that if it had lasted into an 
‘age which was both peaceable and one of rapid technical 
achievement, with increasing opportunities for the small 
man (as in the road-haulage business) there might have 
been a reversion to the earlier philosophy. But its days, 
thanks to two great wars and the depression which came 
between them, were, in the language of the psalmist, 
short and full of trouble. The consequence of these 
disasters was a loss of moral courage, a tendency for men, 
forgetting the distinctions between them, to huddle 
together for protection as sheep huddle together in a clump 
in the presence of a strange dog. A man who seeks pro- 
tection against a great economic or military disaster is 
not inclined to ask on what terms the protection will be 
afforded him. Last summer, some 48 per cent. of the 
electorate said, in effect, ‘ Protect us from the slumps and 
unemployment which we believe are the necessary con- 
sequences of capitalism. So long as we are safe and com- 
fortable we will not trouble about the means you employ 
to make us so, Judge us by administrative tribunals ; 

x 2 
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legislate for us by orders and regulations; we hardly 
know the difference between these things and we do not 
care at all. We do not ask you to be scrupulous: only be 
quick.’ - 

In this panic, the post-Victorian compromise is going, 
has perhaps already gone, the way of its predecessor. 
Nothing is more significant than the comparison between 
the opposition offered to Lloyd George’s national insur- 
ance schemes, limited in their scope as they were, and the 
easy acceptance of the recent unlimited scheme, which is 
only to be termed insurance by courtesy. At the same 
time an attack is being launched on what we have termed 
the free minority. It is not yet stated in terms, as a 
principle of national policy, that everyone, the farmer, the 
doctor, the accountant, shall be, and shall only be, the 
servant of the State. What we can reasonably foresee is 
something more subtle, more on the lines of Hitler’s 
division of Occupied France into two zones, the richer 
under direct German control, the poorer under a weak, 
dependent but nominally free government. It is, of 
course, no new thing that many doctors, many lawyers 
and engineers, should be-in the service of the State. 
Hitherto, however, they have been only a minority and 
their respective professions have been governed and their 
professional standards formed by the large majority of 
their fellows in private practice. Now, it seems likely, 
the position is to be reversed. In the medical profession, 
with which a beginning is to be made, it will be the minority 
(and a gradually decreasing minority) which will remain 
free. We shall almost certainly live to see the same policy 
being applied to other professions, with the consequence 
that professional standards will be affected (as those of the 
teaching profession have been already affected) by the 
needs of the State as the prospective employer. 

All this is being done on the basis of unproved assump- 
tions: that action by the State is per se more efficient 
than the action of private persons ; that men will perform 
their duties more devotedly when they are in the service 
of the State than when they are not; that the old, crude 
sanctions of dismissal for the inefficient employee and 
bankruptcy for the inefficient employer can disappear 
without regret. It is not, of course, the first time on 
which society has acted on the basis of unproved assump- 
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tions. It is, however, the first time on which the national 
fortunes, almost down to the last penny, have been 
staked on the validity of a number of such assumptions, 
not one of which has been proved. 

But this, the greatest gamble in the history of modern 
England, is not being conducted with the freedom and 
ruthlessness which, in a totalitarian State, might produce 
the desired ends at appalling human cost. It is being con- 
ducted within the framework of representative institu- 
tions, as though the gambler had at his elbow half a dozen 
invisible mentors, changing his stakes, vitiating his 
judgment. We can already see sufficient instances of 
this. Full employment demands complete mobility of 
labour. Mobility of labour means that every working- 
man must be prepared to move to the place where, in the 
judgment of the State, his services can be most effectively 
used ; and not merely, or mainly, the young untrained ,or 
half-trained man but the mature, skilled artisan who has 
bought his house through a building society, whose interests 
are located, whose friends are resident, whose children are 
employed or at school in the town where he is living. It 
is obvious that such men will not tolerate a policy of 
directed labour if it is likely to affect them. It is equally 
obvious that no political party, however committed to the 
doctrine of full employment, will ask them to tolerate it. 

Another instance comes from the coal-mining industry. 
The current problem is discussed in terms of nationalisa- 
tion or non-nationalisation. In point of fact, it is not a 
two-sided but a three-sided problem ; the third side being 
formed by syndicalisation. As a word, syndicalisation is 
rarely heard in the English coal-fields: as a fact, it is 
dominant in many of them: As aman, the Durham miner 
possesses in a very high degree those qualities of courage, 
loyalty, fortitude, and devotion which make him such a 
superlatively good comrade in a strike, in a pit disaster, 
in a hard-fought battle. But he is apt to reserve the 
benefit of those qualities for his ‘ mates,’ for the men of 
his own village, of his own shift, of his own company or 
battalion. As a citizen he suffers from the grave defect 
that he is largely indifferent to wider expressions of the 
national interest. He does not regard the current 
proposals for the coal-mining industry primarily as an 
attempt to solve the country’s largest industrial problem. 
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Primarily he regards them as a more or less laudable 
effort to pay him the ransom which he demands in return 
for past sufferings and for the fact that if he does not win 
the necessary coal there is no one else who can. And the 
ransom which he demands is not one that can be paid for 
good and all. Thanks to his electoral strength its terms 
can be revised from time to time, to his advantage. This, 
of course, is blackmail. 

And here we are beginning to see the face of things to 
come. In theory we are likely to be presented with a 
‘ stream-lined ’ system of national economy, with social 
and intellectual, as well as economic, activities increas- 
ingly controlled and directed by the State. It will be a 
system informed by the belief that not only is the welfare 
of the ‘ worker ’ the chief goal of national effort but that 
the ‘worker’ (and only the ‘ worker’) possesses the 
necessary social and moral qualities. When J. S. Mill 
faced a meeting of working-men in his constituency of 
Westminster he told them the truth about themselves, 
and he was elected—once. The present leaders of the 
working-man do not tell him the truth about himself. 
They tell him a carefully edited version of that truth, 
from which a number of salutary criticisms have been 
eliminated. What is needed is such as man as Colonel 
Sherburn, of ‘ Huckleberry Finn,’ who scornfully told the 
crowd that had come to lynch him, ‘ Your newspapers 
call you a brave people so much that you think you are 
braver than any other people—whereas you’re just as 
brave and no braver.’ But there seem to be no Colonel 
Sherburns in England to-day; no one to point out to the 
working-class (or any other class) that their misfortunes 
are not invariably due to capitalism, or ‘ privilege,’ or 
‘vested interests’; or that they can sometimes be 
avoided, or can often be mitigated, by the practice of 
certain elementary virtues. Critics of the policy of food 
subsidies have said that we are working on a false economic 
basis. Is there another Carlyle to say that we are also 
working on a false moral basis, that a country whose main 
interest is in gambling, in which venereal disease is ram- 
pant and divorce increasing daily, is in a desperately 
unhealthy moral condition? There is no lack of hard- 
working, patient, unselfish men and women in England. 
There is an almost complete lack of national leaders who 
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will dare to say that such people are better, and ought to 
be more generously rewarded, than the impatient, the 
lazy, and the selfish. 

The practical results of the new system are likely to 
be vastly different from the theoretical because the 
operation of that system will be twisted and vitiated by 
the existence of ‘ pressure-groups,’ and, for the most part, 
of pressure-groups actuated by the crudest of materialistic 
impulses. There will be plenty of sanctions available to 
the State, and they will be used; but they will be used 
against the middle and professional classes and unorganised 
labour ; they will not be used, or they will be only half- 
heartedly used, against organised labour. We can return 
for the’ last time to our analogy of the moving staircase. 
But now it has ceased to move at all and is packed with 
human beings from top to bottom. The officials are 
loudly calling out that everything will be all right, that 
everybody will be given a fair chance, that the machinery 
will be mended in a few minutes. But a number of men 
obviously capable of making trouble are importuning the 
officials, and to these men the officials are whispering that 
some way to the top will be found for them. 


W. L. BuRN. 


Art. 5—CHRISTIAN EUROPE AND THE JEWS. 


THE liberation of Europe is as yet a comparatively new 
manifestation, a year and in some cases only six months 
old. Yet it has already revealed a number of facts about 
the inner life of the people who had lived under the 
Nazi occupation and changes in their social and psycho- 
logical attitudes which were not known before and which 
are of immense importance in appraising life in post-war 
Europe. It is as if the heavy darkness which had veiled 
Europe for nearly six years was slowly lifting and we 
were beginning to see not only the larger contours of the 
scene—the political and economic transformations—but 
also the more subtle changes which were going on in the 
minds and in the souls of the people and which were not 
discernible in the earlier dusk. Among these latter, one 
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change, that in the relationship between non-Jews and 
Jews in Europe, is most striking. And this not only 
because it affects an ancient problem, but also because it 
reveals more than anything else the new state of mind 
in Europe now and some of the basic trends in the new 
world which is now arising on the ruins of the war. The 
Jews have always been considered a barometer of the 
social and psychological weather of the people among 
whom they live. The rise and fall of Nazism has made 
them an even more sensitive instrument for the registra- 
tion of the moods and thoughts among European peoples 
now. More than ever it is possible now to see a reflection 
of the new Europe in the mirror of Jewish life. 





The past six years in Europe were, particularly as far 
as the Jews were concerned, a nightmare of horror, of 
unbelievable atrocities and of a bestiality which has no 
parallel in modern history. Of all the crimes which the 
Nazis committed during the period, the deliberate destruc- 
tion of more than four million Jews in death camps, gas 
chambers, and crematoria still remains the most monstrous 
atrocity of the age. Facts which have become known since 
the liberation of Europe have not diminished the horror ; 
they have, in fact, confirmed every sickening detail of 
it. But other facts have brought out something new 
which makes the terrible scene appear in a somewhat 
different light. 

This new thing is that the incredible cruelty, bestiality, 
and inhumanity of the Nazis towards the Jews were not 
the only manifestation of the non-Jewish world in Europe 
during the war. There were also expressions of sympathy, 
friendship, pity, loyalty, and acts of heroic aid rendered 
to the Jews which often rivalled the brutality of the Nazis. 
As the heavy veil is lifting from Europe, it is becoming 
more and more evident that the bulk of the non-Jewish 
people outside Germany did not collaborate with the 
Nazis ; that not only did they not approve of their mad 
extermination of the Jews but actively and often very 
effectively resisted it. The facts which are now coming 
to light in liberated France, Belgium, Holland, Italy, the 
Balkan States, Hungary, the Scandinavian countries, and 
in Soviet Russia all show that, alongside with the Nazi 
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brutalities and persecution, there ran among the non- 
Jewish people in Europe a parallel current of humani- 
tarianism and aid for the Jews which was more widespread 
than the Nazis hatred. Everywhere Jews were helped 
to escape from Nazi persecution and deportations ; they 
were hidden for months and years by non-Jews: Jewish 
children were adopted in hundreds by Christian families 
and brought up as their own. Christian churches, mon- 
asteries, and institutions were thrown open to the Jews 
for refuge and protection. Special organisations and 
societies of non-Jews were formed to feed, clothe, and 
keep the Jews alive and finally to help them escape from 
the Nazis. In the midst of the greatest anti-Semitic 
upheavals in history, a strong pro-Jewish, if not philo- 
Semitic, movement was going on in Europe throughout 
the five years of the war and of the Nazj occupation. 
Nazi anti-Semitism was not only not tolerated, but was 
fought. There was more opposition to and sabotage of 
- the Nazi anti-Jewish laws and measures than of any 
other Nazi decrees. There was more open propaganda 
against it from the pulpits than against, any other form 
of Nazi persecution, and there were more and bigger 
demonstrations in the streets of the capitals of Europe 
against the Nazi deportations of the Jews than against 
any other brutality of the enemy. 

Unfortunately the forces of humanitarianism did not 
and could not avert entirely the Jewish tragedy in Europe, 
but they were not as ineffectual and impotent as is 
generally believed outside the European Continent. If 
there are at present, outside Soviet Russia, approximately 
a million and a half Jews alive in Europe, the bulk of them 
owe their lives to the resistance which non-Jews put up 
against Nazi anti-Semitism and to the direct aid which 
they gave to the Jews. This has been publicly acknow- 
ledged by leaders of European Jews in different countries. 
The significance of this manifestation is not to be measured 
by its success or failure, but by the mere fact that it existed 
at all in the midst of a Nazi controlled world which had 
used all its terrible power of propaganda and military 
force to disseminate hatred against the Jews. The mani- 
festation was not limited to any one country in Europe, 
to any one class of people, political party, or group. It 
sprang up spontaneously in every nook and corner of 
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Europe in defiance of the most brutal Nazi suppression. 
It was not &@ mere expression of personal sympathy and 
aid to individual victims of Nazism. It began as such, 
but it soon developed into a quite important widespread 
folk movement of the same type as the general under- 
ground movement against the Nazis. In fact, in many 
countries it was part of the underground movement, and 
in some even its spearhead. One day it will doubtless be 
studied as one of the important social and moral upheavals 
of war-time Europe. 





The beginning of this unique movement on a large 
social scale took place in Denmark in the autumn of 1943. 
It was then that the Nazis had decided to launch their first 
large-scale deportation of the Danish Jews. With their 
usual sense for the dramatic, the Nazis chose the Jewish 
New Year (mid-September) as the day on which to start 
their drive. The usual man hunt which had become the 
dread of Europe began in Copenhagen. Jewish homes, 
prayer houses, public places, and institutions were broken 
into and several hundred Jewish families were thrown into 
concentration camps prior to deportation to extermination 
camps. It was a public challenge to the Danish people 
on the issue of anti-Semitism pure and simple; nothing 
else was involved. Danes were only expected to watch 
complacently an outrage committed against six thousand 
Jews in their country. The answer of the Danes was 
clear and conclusive: almost overnight a full-fledged 
underground movement sprang up to counteract this 
particular anti-Jewish drive. Danish patriots broke into 
prisons and concentration camps and released the arrested 
Jews. German ships in the harbour of Copenhagen which 
were to transport the victims were sunk. A miniature 
Dunkirk fleet of small ships, barges, and yachts manned 
by Danish sailors and yachtsmen was assembled off the 
shores of Denmark and began to transport the Danish 
Jews to Sweden. Committees of Danish patriots were 
formed to take over Jewish homes and property and keep 
them in custody for the owners. At the same time the 
Swedish government threw open its doors to all the 
Jewish refugees from Denmark and admitted all without 
passports. And within a period of a few weeks almost 
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the entire Jewish community of Denmark, approximately 
six thousand souls, were transferred to safety in Sweden. 
Only about four hundred were deported to the ghetto- 
prison in Theresienstadt in Czecho-Slovakia. The rest 
were literally snatched from the jaws of death. 





This was the opening shot in the organised resistance 
movement on a national scale. The next was in Italy. 
After the fall of Mussolini and the Nazi occupation of 
Northern Italy, the new Nazi-Fascist regime began to 
force through the racial laws and also to deport Italian 
Jews to Poland and Germany. Here too, as in Denmark, 
the Nazis met with systematic, organised, collective 
opposition. The anti-Jewish laws were universally dis- 
obeyed ; segregation could never be enforced because the 
Italians openly fraternised with the Jews and many put 
on yellow armlets to confuse the Nazis. Jews by the 
thousands were helped to cross into Allied-occupied 
territory, or into Switzerland, and Jewish children were 
adopted by the hundreds by Italian families. The first 
underground railway to smuggle out Jews from Italy over 
the Alps to Switzerland was formed then and it functioned 
until the occupation of France. Hundreds of Italians - 
endangered their liberty, property, and even lives in 
this effort. A number of Italians were publicly executed 
and many others were sent to concentration camps for 
helping the Jews. But neither the executions nor the 
arrests and the daily exhortations and threats by the 
Fascist press and radio had any effect. The Nazi-Fascist 
attempt to deport Italian Jews, or even to introduce the 
Nazi racial laws, failed completely. This was frankly 
admitted by Roberto Farinacci, the late Secretary of the 
Italian Fascist Party and editor of ‘ Il Regima Fascista,’ 
at a conference of Quisling journalists from all over 
Europe held in Berlin in the middle of December 1944. 

There was far more effective proof of the failure of 
Nazi anti-Semitism in Italy when the Allied forces entered 
Rome and the streets of the city were lined with thousands 
of cheering Italian and refugee Jews who had been saved 
by the Italian people. Of the approximately twenty-five 
thousand Jews and an equal number of refugee Jews who 
were in Italy at the time of the fall of Mussolini, the vast 
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majority has survived, and this was due almost entirely 
to the widespread effective aid given to the Jews by the 
Italian people. The first public act of the Jewish com- 
munity of Rome after the liberation of the city was to 
hold a special religious service in the ancient synagogue 
and there and then publicly thank the Christian people 
of Rome and of Italy for saving the Italian Jews from 
extermination. 

Especially significant was the prominent role which 
the Vatican and the Catholic clergy played in the saving 
of the Jews in Italy and in other European countries 
during the Nazi occupation. During the crucial months 
before the Allied occupation of Rome, the grounds of 
the Vatican, which are by International Law neutral 
territory, were thrown open to the Jews as a sanctuary 
and thousands found safety there. Scores of thousands 
of others were also saved in other countries by the wide 
use of the so-called ‘ protective passports’ which the 
Papal Nuncios freely issued to the Jews by order of the 
Pope. This device of saving Jewish lives by the issuance 
of ‘ protective passports’ was later, in the summer and 
autumn of 1944, widely used also by some of the neutral 
governments, particularly by Sweden. The Vatican, 
however, first introduced the method and saved scores of 
thousands of Jewish lives by it, particularly in Hungary. 
The part played by the Vatican and by the Catholic 
clergy in saving the Jews from Nazi extermination was 
one of the great surprises of this war and one day it will 
receive more attention than it has had until now. That 
this act of the Vatican and of the Catholic Church was not 
passed without leaving a profound impression on the 
Jews is certain, and it has evoked public expressions of 
deep gratitude from a number of Jewish communities, 
including that of Rome, and has led at least to one 
sensational conversion to Catholicism, that of the former 
Chief Rabbi of Rome, as an ‘ expression of gratitude to 
the Vatican for the saving of Jewish lives during the Nazi 
occupation of Italy.’ 





In France the movement to save the Jews assumed 
larger proportions and produced bigger results than in 
any other West European countries. It is largely thanks 
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to this movement that in France more than sixty per cent. 
of the pre-war Jewish populations has remained alive 
(175,000 out of 300,000). In no other country did the 
Jews receive as generous aid on such a large scale as in 
France. Nowhere else was that aid so well organised 
and directed. The movement to help the Jews in France 
very early became a part of the underground Maquis 
movement and acquired all the prestige and power of 
the general anti-Nazi movement. In France, probably 
more than in any other country in Europe, the fight 
against Nazi anti-Semitism assumed political more than 
purely ethical and humanitarian forms. To help the 
Jews escape from the Nazis was a part of the struggle 
against Nazism. The French Maquis, with the aid of 
special Jewish Maquis groups, organised the wholesale 
smuggling of the Jews from the occupied to the unoccupied 
part of France ; fed, clothed, and hid thousands of Jews 
in French homes and helped to escape thousands of others 
who were in danger of deportation by the Nazis. The 
fact that the Jews were the special victims of the Nazis 
was reason enough for the French Maquis to give them 
special aid. 

But this does not mean that the movement lacked in 
France the profound moral and humanitarian motives 
which were its primary source in other countries. The 
particular care taken of Jewish children in France dis- 
proves that contention. It has been estimated by Jewish 
organisations, such as the World Jewish Congress and 
the ‘ OSE ’ organisation of France, that as many as thirty 
thousand Jewish children were saved from certain death 
during the war period. This was accomplished not by 
methods of professional or institutional charity, but by 
personal aid at considerable sacrifice and often even at 
a great risk of liberty and life. Most of the rescued 
children were placed in private Christian homes and 
were kept there for years, were fed, clothed, and educated, 
and brought up as members of the family. Thousands of 
Jewish orphans whose parents were killed by the Nazis 
were adopted. Many thousands of other children were 
placed in monasteries and Catholic institutions to be 
safe from the Nazi search. Five thousand are known to 
have been smuggled out by the Maquis to Portugal and 
Spain. The movement such as this could not be only 
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political. It had its roots in deep moral and religious 
motives and reflected the profound spiritual upheaval in 
France. 


In Belgium the Jewish rescue movement followed 
much the same course as in France, and with approxi- 
mately the same success. In that country, too, the. 
underground movement very early took over the job of 
rescuing the Jews as part of its general anti-Nazi activity. 
A committee of non-Jews, ‘ Comité de La Defense Juifs,’ 
was formed in Belgium as soon as the Nazis had occupied 
the country. This Committee alone supported and kept 
alive tens of thousands of Jews throughout the war 
period and provided them with hiding places, food, and 
clothing. A special sub-committee of the same organisa- 
tion smuggled Jews who were scheduled to be deported. 
The Committee also supported and educated 2,150 Jewish 
children in Belgian Catholic homes and institutions under 
Christian names. Apart from this official central organisa- 
tion, there were many local bodies which functioned in 
the same manner in limited areas. In Namur an organisa- 
tion, ‘Refuge de Notre Dame,’ organised by a local 
Catholic priest, L’Abbé Joseph André, saved many 
hundreds of Jewish children in the neighbourhood and 
acquired fame throughout Belgium and France. In 
Louvain another Catholic priest, Pére Bruno, conducted 
a similar society and saved hundreds of Jewish children 
in the local convent. In Brussels the Abbé | Corneille 
Depaissance was personally responsible for the saving of 
five hundred and sixty-three children. The spirit which 
prevailed in the relationship between the non-Jews and 
the Jews of Belgium during the war was best expressed in 
the words of Professor Max Perlman, of the University of 
Brussels. Speaking officially in the name of the Jewish 
community of Brussels at a Thanksgiving Service on the 
occasion of the liberation of the city, the professor said : 
‘ But for the aid of our Christian neighbours, not a single 
Jew would have remained alive in Belgium to-day.’ 

These words can apply with equal truth to most 
countries in Western Europe. 

Holland was the latest among West European countries 
to be liberated, and much less is known yet about con- 
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ditions in that country under Nazi occupation. But it 
is known that as far back as 1941, general strikes of 
Dutch workers were called in Amsterdam, Haarlem, and 
Hilversum in protest against the deportations of Jews. 
Several hundred workers were killed in those strikes. 
The Dutch University of Leyden has the distinction of 
being the first University in Europe to have refused to 
introduce Nazi racial courses and to have preferred to 
close its doors rather than introduce separate benches 
for Jewish students. The Protestant Ministers of Holland 
were the first to defy Hitler’s anti-Semitic orders and to 
preach openly against the enforcement of the anti-Jewish 
laws from the pulpits. The people of Holland were also 
the heaviest sufferers for the help they gave the Jews 
during the Nazi occupation. There is the authority of 
the Labour-Zionist newspaper in Tel-Aviv, ‘ The Davar,’ 
for the statement that ‘as many as twenty thousand 
Dutch men and women were sent by the Nazis to con- 
centration camps because of the help which they gave 
to the Jews’ (reprinted in ‘ Yiddisher Kempfer,’ New 
York, June 9, 1945). 





Many epic stories of the saving of entire Jewish com- 
munities in the Balkan States and in Central and in 
Eastern Europe will have to wait to be told for many 
years after the war, when the Nazi veil will have lifted 
still more and the scene of Europe in those years of pain 
and heroism will emerge in all its horror and glory. Here 
one can only enumerate briefly some of the more heroic 
episodes which cannot be left unmentioned. One of these 
is the heroic resistance of the people of Bulgaria against 
the deportation of its fifty thousand Jews, and the other 
is that greater epic of the war, the fight in the streets of 
Budapest and of other Hungarian cities in the summer 
of 1944 for the lives of a Jewish community of 300,000, 
the largest in Europe at that time. 

The case of Bulgaria was one of many of its kind in 
war-time Europe, although it was more dramatic than a 
good many others. Officially the government of Bulgaria 
was a part of the Axis, but the people of the country had 
never been anti-Semitic, and they fought their govern- 
ment consistently and stubbornly whenever it attempted 
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to introduce Nazi anti-Jewish laws. When, in 1943, the 
government at the instigation of the Nazis attempted to 
deport the entire Jewish population of Sofia (30,000 
souls), one of the greatest war-time streets demonstrations 
broke out in the capital and was kept up for three days, 
until the deportation order was recalled and all Bulgarian 
Jews were permitted to remain in Bulgarian concentra- 
tion camps, which meant, of course, that their lives were 
saved. 

But the case of Hungary was unique, almost para- 
doxical. Hungary was before the war a country with a 
long tradition of anti-Semitism, although it was of a 
mild, civilised type. The Hungarians are mostly ardent 
nationalists and catholics who, as a rule, are not dis- 
tinguished for their friendship for the Jews. Politically 
the country was a pillar of the Axis ; it had more Quislings 
than any country in Europe. And yet this people, with 
its tradition of Chauvinism, clericalism, and anti-Semitism 
and political reaction, put up one of the most spectacular 
and glorious fights for the Jews which will certainly go 
down in history as one of the epics of the war. For three 
long months, from May to August, while the Red Army 
was smashing its way through Rumania and Hungary to 
the capital, a veritable race was going on in Budapest for 
the lives of the three hundred thousand Jews of the city. 
The Nazis and the Hungarian Fascists (The Arrow Cross) 
did everything in their power to kill or deport the Jews 
before the arrival of the Russians, and the people did 
everything humanly possible to save them by hiding 
them in their houses, smuggling them out of the city, and 
often fighting for them behind barricades. In no other 
country was the race so dramatic, so tense, and so deliber- 
ately centred on the Jews as in Budapest, and nowhere 
else was the victory over anti-Semitism so pronounced and 
on so large a scale. 

In this epic struggle the Hungarian people were assisted 
by individual members and by the governments of two 
other countries whose contribution to the saving of the 
Jews cannot go unmentioned. These are the neutral 
Sweden and Switzerland. Sweden’s part in this move- 
ment is in itself enough to keep up faith in humanity 
even in the midst of a nazified world. That little country 
alone has not only saved scores of thousands of Jewish 
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refugees from Nazi countries, but has also given them 
refuge and SUPPORT AT STATE EXPENSES for many years. 
When the Hungarian crisis was reaching its climax in 
‘the summer of 1944, the Swedish government sent a 
special diplomatic representative, Mr Rauel Wallenberg, 
who (according to the report of the War Refugee Board 
issued Sept. 21, 1945) was personally responsible for the 
saving of twenty thousand Hungarian Jews from certain 
death. He issued thousands of Swedish ‘ protective ’ 
passports to Jews (similar to those issued by the Vatican). 
He bought up houses and buildings in Budapest which 
he converted into Swedish ‘ consulates’ and filled them 
with Jews, thus giving them extra-territorial rights of 
citizens of a neutral country. He fought single-handed 
with revolver in hand against mobs of Hungarian Fascists 
who attempted to attack the Jews. He died a martyr to 
his rescue work ; he disappeared mysteriously on the eve 
of the Russians’ entry into Budapest, doubtless assas- 
sinated by the Hungarian Arrow Cross. The significance 
of the man was that he was one of thousands of nameless 
ones who embodied the spirit of the remarkable pro-Jewish 
movement in Europe during the war. 

Switzerland was less generous with the Jewish refugees 
than Sweden, but even that little country has to its credit 
the saving of seventy thousand refugees during the war, 
the majority of whom were Jews. 





Mr Ilya Ehrenburg, the famous Soviet war corre- 
spondent who has done so’much to bring home the 
horrors of Nazi warfare in the East, has told similar 
stories of the struggle which the ‘little people,’ the 
peasants and workers of White Russia, Ukraine, and 
Great Russia, carried on in behalf of the Jews during the 
Nazi occupation of Russia. ‘I want to remind you of the 
heroism of those nameless who died because they helped 
the Jews,’ he writes in one of his brilliant correspond- 
ences in the Soviet press (reproduced in the Bulletin of 
the Independent Jewish Press Service of Oct. 23, 1944). 
‘The Germans have shot, hanged, and tortured hundreds 
of people who helped the Jews. We have kept a record of 
the names of the worthiest of these people who justify 
our faith in man no matter to what tests he is put. We 
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have many golden lists of these noble and courageous 
people of martyrs done to death by the Germans because 
they placed human dignity higher than life. Out of these 
dreadful years we will bring out not only our horror of 
atrocities but also our faith in man.’ 

The net result of the remarkable effort made by these 
‘little men’ all over Europe in behalf of the Jews during 
the war is: A million and a half Jews saved in Western 
Europe and an equal number in Soviet Russia. This does 
not, of course, minimise the awful tragedy of the cold- 
blooded Nazi murder of four million Jews, but it presents 
the tragedy in a somewhat different light. Viewed in 
that light, it is clearly seen that Christian Europe as 
a whole did not abandon the Jews in the hour of 
their greatest crisis. It took up the Nazi challenge of 
Maidenek and Treblinka in the same spirit of defiance 
as the challenge of Warsaw, Rotterdam, and London. It 
fought against Hitler’s anti-Semitism as it did against 
the political tyranny of Nazism. What is even more 
important, this fight and the moral and spiritual forces 
which it has released is having a decided influence on the 
future of the Jews in Europe after the war and is affecting 
their fate for generations to come. 

There has been much doubt, pessimism, and premature 
disillusionment in Jewish and even in non-Jewish-liberal 
circles about the future of the Jewsin Europe. It has been 
freely predicted that, whatever military and political defeat 
Nazism has sustained, it has won a victory over the Jews. 
Hitler has poisoned the minds and souls of the European 
peoples with anti-Semitism for centuries to come; that there 
is no possible future for the Jews in Europe and that their 
only solution is in escape. All the facts of Jewish life in 
Europe since the liberation indicate that this theory is 
not true. With one notable exception, that of Poland, 
the spirit which permeated Christian Europe throughout 
the war is continuing to dominate political policy and 
social relationship with the Jews. In most of the Western, 
Scandinavian, and Balkan States, Jews are returning in 
the thousands to their old homes, just like other people. 
They are everywhere being received with the same cor- 
diality and welcome as all other refugees. In Belgium, 
France, Holland, Italy, Norway, Denmark, and Czechia, 
the same Christian Committees which were engaged in 
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helping the Jews clandestinely before the liberation 
are doing so now openly and officially. Thousands of 
Jewish children are still being brought up and educated 
in French, Belgian, and Italian homes and in Catholic 
institutions. Everywhere the Nazi anti-Jewish laws and 
discriminations have been dropped spontaneously, almost 
automatically, like a prison garb which has never become 
a part of the people’s lives. Everywhere, with few 
negligible exceptions, the people and governments alike 
take it for granted that the Jews are entitled to return 
to their homes and are to participate in the upbuilding 
of the new Europe on equal terms with others. ‘I can 
state with assurance that anti-Semitism is on the decline 
in Western Europe,’ stated Dr Leon Kubowitzky, General 
Secretary of the World Jewish Congress, upon his return 
from a tour of investigation of the Jewish position in 
France, Belgium, and Italy. Never before in this century 
has there been so much goodwill towards the Jews in 
Europe and so much genuine desire on the part of govern- 
ments and people to make good the wrong inflicted by the 
Nazis on the Jews. The mood is not one of a guilty 
conscience, but of a conviction that anti-Semitism and 
Nazism are spiritually the same and that one must bring 
the other. 

The situation is more remarkable still in Eastern 
Europe, in the so-called ‘ sphere of influence’ of Soviet 
Russia. Whatever else one can say about that influence, 
it is certainly revolutionising the attitude of the people of 
those countries towards the Jews. In Rumania and 
Poland, the two most anti-Semitic countries of Europe, 
laws have been introduced making anti-Semitism a 
criminal offence. The political, educational, and economic 
machinery of those countries is being used to suppress 
and eradicate anti-Semitism. One of the greatest successes 
of the Soviet regime is, admittedly, its handling of the 
Jewish problem. A country which was once the hotbed 
of anti-Semitism, is now, after twenty-five years, almost 
free from that scourge. There is good reason to believe 
that the same tactics and influence will do the same for 
the Jewish problem in the whole of Eastern Europe. 

This does not mean, of course, that Europe has already 
solved all its Jewish problems. Europe is not a single 
country with the same people, cultures, economic and 
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political conditions everywhere. In some countries the 
war and its aftermath have left some Jewish problems 
to be solved. The most important of these, one which is 
arousing international attention at present, is the problem 
of the ‘displaced’ Jews in the German concentration 
camps. The number of these Jews is estimated between 
a hundred and a hundred and fifty thousand, most of 
them Polish Jews who never had a home in Poland and 
who are eager to go to Palestine. That country is their 
natural refuge, economically and, still more, psycho- 
logically. It is almost unthinkable that Great Britain, 
the United States, and the Arab world will lag so much 
behind the European peoples in moral responsibility for 
the Jews as to fail to provide the simple and obvious 
solution by permitting these people to settle in Palestine. 
If the enslaved people of Europe could save a million and 
a half Jews under Nazi occupation ; if Soviet Russia, in 
her agony, could rescue an even greater number, it would 
be a blot on the great Western democracies if they were 
to fail to provide a home in Palestine for a hundred or 
more thousands of these most pitiful victims of Nazism. 
But, tragic as this problem is, i¢ does not constitute a 
Jewish problem in the pre-war sense, although nationalists 
of all descriptions are attempting to present it as such. 
There is no Jewish problem in Europe now. Apart from 
the hundred thousand displaced Jews in the concentration 
camps, there are in Europe now, including Soviet Russia, 
more than four million Jews. The overwhelming majority 
of these people are neither homeless nor hopeless. Most 
of them have returned and are returning to their old 
homes and are rebuilding their lives very much in the 
same manner as other people. They share all the pain, 
hardship, and suffering attendant upon the reconstruction 
of a world ruined as never before in human history, 
but there is no special problem caused by anti-Semitism. 
Contrary to the gloomy prophecies that Hitler has won 
his war against the Jews, even if he has lost it everywhere 
else, anti-Semitism is weaker in Europe now than it has 
been in a century. The inhuman excesses of Nazi anti- 
Semitism have not poisoned still more the minds of the 
people against the Jews, at least not in Europe. On the 
contrary, they have called forth a moral revulsion against 
anti-Semitism all over Europe, including even in Ger- 
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many. Even the perverted Nazi soul seems to be turning 
away from it, as the last testament of Dr Ley clearly 
indicates. The sum total of the facts of the last six 
years, which are coming to light now, shows that the 
people of Europe have never been spiritually farther from 
Jew-hatred and never nearer politically and economically 
to the radical eradication of this ancient evil. 


WILLIAM ZUKERMAN. 


Art. 6—ECONOMIC CYCLES. 


WHEN the precedents indicate the end of an economic 
cycle in a particular year, and especially, perhaps, when 
that same year brings a change in Government, there is 
good ground for a survey of past cycles and present factors. 
Although prediction is precarious, where money is con- 
cerned, we all want to know which way the cat will jump ; 
and the question is whether or not the portents of the 
present seem to promise fulfilment of the precedents of 
the past. 

An economic cycle is, of course, a recurring period of 
years in which values show reaction from their trend in 
the period immediately preceding. Although there has 
been a certain regularity in the recurrence of these cycles, 
the length of a cycle is variable and the extent of the 
changes in values in either direction shows no necessary 
uniformity. In a word, we are not dealing in an exact 
science. Again, while we make free use of the word 
‘ values,’ we should have no doubt of the sense in which 
we use it; for it does a variety of duty, signifying both 
quality and quantity. The word is in use in philosophy 
to indicate those qualities which are the objects of the 
desires of the spirit in man, and, in their absolute form, 
are the end and aim of man’s existence, although his 
present vision and embrace of them can be but partial. 
These values obviously are unchanging: it is man’s 
perception and embrace of them which change, either in 
growth or in decline. But when the same word is use of 
quantity, it is seen to comprehend frequent and even 
violent change ; and it needs definition. 
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While justice is a value in quality, the use of the word 
value in legal practice is to mean money or some equiva- 
lent quantity ; and when a lecturer in economics, con- 
fronted by the request for a definition of value, proceeded 
to distinguish between value in use and value in exchange, 
he would probably have in mind the classic statement of 
Adam Smith: ‘ The word value has two different mean- 
ings, and sometimes expresses the utility of some particular 
object and sometimes the power of purchasing other goods 
which the possession of that object conveys.’ Professor 
Marshall counselled the wisdom of concentrating upon the 
second of these meanings : certainly it is the second which 
now concerns us, and it at once calls into use the familiar 
word, price. An economic cycle is a period of years which 
registers a tendency to changes in prices in the direction 
opposite to that of the preceding period. 

The description of these cycles as ‘economic’ is to 
distinguish them from any other cycles, not to attach 
that undue weight to economics which is apt to be fashion- 
able. For economics are not the fundamental factor in 
life which sometimes they are supposed to be, but properly 
are an explanation of how other factors work. The‘ laws’ 
of supply and demand, often cited with a reverence which 
would suggest that they are our final authority, are rather 
a register of the effects of the main factors, which are the 
forces behind these so-called ‘laws.’ These main factors 
might be stated as the competence and readiness of pro- 
ducers to produce and supply, and the desire and ability 
of consumers to buy and consume. To some extent, of 
course, the consumer indicates what he wants, and the 
producer to some extent is adaptable to the demand. To 
some extent also the producer brings pressure or per- 
suasion, by advertisement or otherwise, upon the consumer 
to buy what the producer offers, in the way of novelties 
and so forth. But a time may come when the consumer 
begins to relax his buying power. Beyond his need of the 
actual necessities of life, he jibs at prices inflated by the 
pressure of his own demand. There follows an excess in 
supply and a period of falling prices. The producer 
adapts his production to match the market ; in due time 
some goods begin to look cheap again, and the consumer 
begins to make inquiries and to buy. This process not 
only applies to goods in general markets but is familiar 
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in the movements of stock and shares. For a time the 
demand may exceed the supply, and prices rise again. 
These are examples of the simple but fundamental 
influences which, through the ramification of civilised 
existence, express themselves in the ‘ laws ’ of supply and 
demand and produce economic cycles. 

No investor of money, and certainly no speculative 
investor who attempts to ‘ time’ the purchase and sale of 
stock, shares, goods, or real property, can afford to ignore 
the recurrence of these cycles. They have occurred with 
remarkable regularity in the past; and the presumption 
is that they will recur in the future; for, although the 
greater portion of the verifiable cycles fall in the last 
century, when the doctrine and practice of laisser faire ran 
riot, the age of world wars and the growing controls of 
the totalitarian State have not yet béen seen to modify 
them to any notable extent. On the precedents of the 
past it is possible to predict the periods of rise and fall in 
values, or prices, for many years to come. But the ques- 
tion now arises whether or not the increasing factor of 
State control will yet upset these otherwise simple, or 
perhaps too simple, calculations. 

In the ‘ Quarterly Review’ (July 1943, art. ‘ Stock 
Exchange Speculation’) I quoted an old chart which, on 
the precedents of over a century, promised rising prices 
from 1942 to 1945. There are many charts which one 
might invoke in comparison or competition; but in a 
matter of historical records which are verifiable, one is as 
good as another. This chart claims to be about forty 
years old; and since it shows the cycles through one 
hundred and thirty years, it gave (at the time when it was 
drawn) ninety years of history and forty years of predic- 
tion. The years of prediction have now become history ; 
and it is not difficult to test the accuracy of their fulfilment 
within living memory. The recurrent rises and falls 
apply not only to stocks and shares but also to house 
property and general goods and values; but the Stock 
Exchange will provide easy illustration. The chart 
exhibits : 

(1) A line of years of top prices which boil over in 
panic. These recur at intervals of 16, 18, and 20 yoam. 
concluding with the year 1945. 

(2) A line of years of good times and high prices at 
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which to sell stock and values of all kinds. These recur 
at intervals of 8, 9, and 10 years, also concluding with 
1945. 

(3) A line of years of bad times and bottom prices at 
which to buy stocks, houses, and goods to hold for better 
times. These recur at intervals of 9, 7, and 11 years, 
concluding with 1942. 

Thus the year 1945 ought already to have been crucial. 
It certainly fulfilled the chart’s promise to the extent that 
it was a year of high prices inviting sale rather than 
purchase. But it failed to produce the promised panic ; 
for a panic normally means frenzied selling to escape loss, 
and there was no sign of anything so desperate. Here is 
but one of several discrepancies, which nevertheless are of 
small weight against the main testimony. We can briefly 
note the chart’s dates through the past forty years. In 
the course of a fall in values from 1908 to 1915, it promised 
a panic in 1911; three years of rising prices from 1915 to 
1918; a fall to 1924; two years of recovery to 1926; a 
fall to 1931, with a panic in 1927 ; and a recovery to 1935, 
from which a fall was to follow until 1942, and thereafter 
(as noted before) a rise through the three years to 1945. 
How, then, did the events fulfil the promises ? 

There were falling prices with the usual upward 
reactions from about 1908, more or less ending with the 
moratorium in 1914; and although one recalls no actual 
panic in 1911, it will not be forgotten that that was the 
year of the Agadir crisis. There was also an epidemic of 
strikes ; and the uncertainties and shakiness of markets 
cost some investors and speculators a good deal in depre- 
ciation and differences. Then at the end of the war the 
year of Armistice was, both according to the chart and in 
actual fact, a good year in which to sell, although markets 
were active and were described in the terms of ‘ post-war 
boom ’ for a further year. That was certainly a year in 
which to unload, or early in 1920 at latest ; and this was 
an example of the way in which a movement may overstay 
its time under intelligible influences. But boom begat 
slump ; and the promised fall followed until some bullish 
activity in the middle 1920’s fulfilled the chart’s indication 
of a couple of years of rising prices from 1924 to 1926. In 
1927, again, there were no signs of actual panic ; but that 
year will not have been forgotten as one of uncertainty 
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following the General Strike of 1926 ; and it was the time 
of the first rumblings of the great trade depression, 
memorable for the break in Wall Street in 1929 which 
beggared the bulls and carried prices down to the depths 
of 1930 and 1931, as the chart had indicated. 

There is no doubt of the recovery which was begun by 
1932 and, according to the chart, would reach its zenith 
in 1935°; but here again prices did not at once begin to 
react, and at the end of that year there was confident 
prediction that as that iad been a ‘ buying year,’ so 
would be the next. In the event, thanks to the protraction 
of the bull market in New York, the prices of many securi- 
ties did not reach their danger peak antil the early months 
of 1937. The bear markets in the last nine months of that 
year, both here and in the U.S.A., might at times have 
qualified for the description ‘ panic’ better than some of 
the years thus advertised, and actually made up the lee- 
way of the overdue decline. Nor would it be true to say 
that in this country the year 1942, which should have been 
the next one of bottom prices, actually registered the 
bottom ; for, thanks to the war, the worst year was 1940, 
although in the U.S.A., following Pearl Harbour and the 
crisis of world war, the lowest prices were recorded at the 
beginning of 1942. In this country the buying oppor- 
tunity anticipated the promise of 1942 by a couple of 
years. 

But granted a number of discrepancies, it is notable 
how relatively little world affairs or other influences have 
qualified the.chart’s accuracy. A movement here or 
there has started a year before its time; another has 
somewhat overstayed its time. But the cycles have not 
failed ; and when the predicted panics have not materi- 
alised in the worst forms of frenzied selling, either the 
conditions have been critical enough to destroy confidence 
and produce depression, or trouble has been in the offing. 
A question now presents itself. The top prices and the 
panic due in 1945: are these now in the offing ? Although 
history does not strictly repeat itself, it sometimes 
resembles itself; and we may ask whether or not these 
years will show a similar performance to that of ten years 
ago. Will, for example, 1945 and 1946 be found to have 
resembled 1935 and 1936? And then will 1947 see the 
beginning of the cycle of falling prices, already overdue 
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according to precedent and perhaps, when it comes, more 
severe in proportion to the period of its postponement ? 

At this point, on the assumption that the precedents 
continue to hold good, it is easy to carry the chart farther. 
Thus from 1945 there should be a six years’ fall to 1951, 
a two years’ rise to 1953, a five years’ fall to 1958, and a 
four years’ rise to 1962. This should be followed by a 
seven years’ fall to 1969, with the possibility of a panic 
in 1965. Perhaps that is far enough to adventure at 
present! There are those who admit that while as yet 
(in February 1946) there are no actually sure signs of the 
peak, this may be just round the corner. Those who apply 
the Dow theory have detected no arrest of the rise in 
London, although the great appreciation in the Dow-Jones 
averages in Wall Street prices suggests that a reaction is 
overdue. Indeed at the time of writing a somewhat 
marked reaction is in process. But this may prove to be 
no more than a secondary reaction, and not the beginning 
of a cyclical decline.* 

These cautious words will hardly suggest the imminence 
of a depression. Indeed various factors are at work in 
explanation of a continuing but less emphatic rise in 
prices; at least in some, while others may well have 
reached the top. Had the General Election in 1945 
returned the Conservative Party to power, another year 
or so of rising prices would have been matter of reasonable 
expectation. The return of the Labour Party, always 
suspect as hostile to the interests of property, might have 
been the sign of the opening of the reactionary cycle which 
properly was due last year; but in fact it did not arrest 
the continuance of the recent rising prices except for a 
short period of alarm on the Stock Exchange following the 
publication of the results of the Election—a mere apology 
for a panic—and even the ‘nationalisation’ securities 
afterwards made a recovery which they have not all held. 
For while the return of the Labour Party has not reversed 
the rise in prices, it has caused a great deal of uncertainty 





* So it has proved. On April 9 the industrial average on Wall Street 
broke through its February ‘ high’ of nearly 207, having fallen in the mean- 
time to under 187; and at May 1 it stands at 205-67. So also on April 15 
the index of British Ordinary shares broke through its 1945 ‘ high’ of 118-5, 
and at May 1 has gone to 120, suggesting to chart-readers a continuance of 
the bull market. 
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which at certain points may be thought to have sus- 
tained the rise in prices. Some factors should be 
noted. 

The years of war gave us such a taste of control as to 
whet the appetite of industry and commerce for the relaxa- 
tion which the return to peace was supposed to promise. 
But the time seems not yet to have come for the with- 
drawal of invested capital for constructional or re-con- 
structional work after war. There is still a weight of 
money seeking investment in one field or another for lack 
of opportunity of employment or expenditure in other 
ways. The standard rate of income tax so reduces 
dividends that investors and speculators go intothe markets 
which show promise of appreciation of capital ; for profits 
are free of tax, and so in equity they must remain since tax 
is not recoverable on losses. Although British industrial 
securities have been for some time at dangerously high 
levels, even these continue to maintain a fairly firm front ; 
and, beyond the home market, overseas producers, notably 
of gold and oil, offer great prospect of development. 
These, together with gilt-edged securities, which it 
appears to be the policy of the Government to sustain at 
their improved levels, will probably be the last strongholds 
against the next cyclical reaction. It may be observed, 
however, that the market prices of some of the South 
African developing propositions are inflated in anticipa- 
tion of developments ; and although there seems to be no 
stopping some of them, the time will come for a halt and, 
perhaps, for a reaction. 

In other fields it will generally be agreed that prices 
are unduly high and ought to come down. During the 
years of war we have heard of the extravagant prices paid 
for house property; and there are those who, having 
learned of purchases which on re-sale produced profits of 
100 per cent. and more, have since bought such property 
at inflated prices in the hope of similar profit. If they are 
to be successful, or even if they are to get out without loss, 
it may be that they will have but a short time. Even if 
the Government appears to be somewhat slow at the 
start, the time is coming when the supply of houses will 
relax the pressure of demand ; and then those who have 
not sold while the going was good, may find their property 
suffering a continuing depreciation in value, that is in the 
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price which it will command in the market. Here, how- 
ever, one should note that in view of the tendency to 
decline in the rate of interest on gilt-edged and other Stock 
Exchange securities, the higher rates in the form of rent 
of house property may, and in some examples probably 
will, lead to a rise in its value. Rent restriction will 
sometimes limit the latitude of such rise, and the present 
high cost of those repairs which fall upon a landlord may 
be found to threaten a restricted rent with temporary 
extinction; but for those who are prepared to buy without 
vacant possession and to await the opportunity to sell ona 
vacancy, house property will be found to yield profit to 
purchasers. In the less favourable examples, which will 
be many, depreciation will often lead to repercussions on 
the Stock Exchange where holders of the best stocks may 
be compelled to realise, and so to accentuate declines 
already in progress. 

Other examples are those of food and clothing. If the 
‘Black Market’ and uncontrolled supplies be excluded 
from consideration as being obvious, the prices of con- 
trolled food are high; and, in the present state of the 
world’s supplies owing in part to bad harvests, they may 
be expected so to remain, or even, in the event of with- 
drawal of subsidies, for a time to go higher. In the 
matter of wine, one expects to pay somewhat heavily for 
French wine of pre-war vintage; and although we are 
duly grateful for other wines shipped and supplied under 
Government licence in such quantities as finance and 
shipping permit, nobody would say that, for example, the 
‘Concession ’ Sherry at fifteen shillings and sixpence per 
bottle and some of the Imperial wines from South Africa 
and Australia are not highly priced. When we come to 
consider clothing, although the lack of coupons is some- 
times advanced as ground of would-be purchasers’ 
grievance, it may be thought that preposterous prices are 
an equal deterrent. Since clothes are not a medium of 
dealing for profit by the ordinary man, it is not a factitious 
demand which maintains prices, but the shortage and cost 
of materials and the high wages of labour. Prices in these 
fields may be expected to join in the fall promised by the 
next economic cycle, although for the reasons given 
there may be further delay in the start. 

The loss of overseas trade in the years of war presents 
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the urgent task of its recovery; and certainly this is 
the close concern of the Government, whose policy of 
stimulating the export trade is in part responsible for 
some continuing austerity at home. In the matter of 
influence upon a cyclical movement in prices, this policy 
will tend to maintain prices until the recovery of foreign 
trade has made sufficient headway to restore fluidity. 
Then the more free markets will facilitate the fall in 
prices, of which other influences are now seen to act in 
restraint. 

But the general question arises: Will the policies of 
nationalisation and of various controls anywise affect the 
recurrence of economic cycles, and particularly that which 
ought to be imminent ? To take our first example, the 
Stock Exchange: It will presumably be agreed that prices 
must sooner or later reach the top, and that—excepting 
the Government’s policy in the matter of its own stocks, 
and excepting the view that a rise in the prices of securities 
is preferable to a rise in those of consumable commodities 
—it cannot be the concern of the Government to keep 
them at the top, even if it could. It is but a platitude to 
say that prices cannot go on rising for ever ; and, if that is 
true, there must be cycles of some sort. But now there is 
prospect of larger control of finance than hitherto except 
in the abnormal condition of war. Already Government 
stocks account for more than half the value of the securities 
dealt in on the Stock Exchange; and when the present 
plans of nationalisation have taken effect, Public owner- 
ship and State control will be overwhelming. Private 
capital in coal-mining shares and railway stock, to take 
two examples, will disappear from one side and will 
reappear in State stock on the other. Then, the Govern- 
ment’s investment control policy is to perpetuate the 
appropriate controls of wartime, to keep the Treasury in 
command of new capital issues and to restrict the freedom 
of company finance. In war the Treasury’s sanction of a 
new issue was a bull point for the issuing company ; and 
it seems that, in future, official approval will be a condition 
of progress. This control enables the Government to 
enjoy the first pick among the available capital for its 
own issues. But the policy of cheap money and lower 
rates of interest may reduce the attraction of Government 
stocks except for the appreciation of capital, which looks 
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likely to continue *; and purchasers and holders of new 
State issues at the lower rates will in a sense be forfeiting 
interest to the State, which will have the money at its 
disposal for, inter alia, the maintenance of its full employ- 
ment policy. There is, perhaps, some merit in a correc- 
tion of unemployment with the emphasis not upon doles 
but upon employment; for this should so promote con- 
sumption and encourage production as to alleviate a 
depression. 

Such alleviation would probably be registered in a 
check upon the severest movements in a cyclical decline ; 
and this possibility recalls the great trade depression of 
sixteen years ago, which fulfilled the chart’s promise with 
such effect as to offer an object-lesson in the disaster of 
drift, when it might have shown what could be done in 
alleviation. It may be remembered that commonly we 
were said to be suffering from over-production ; and the 
common cures were to destroy materials in the raw which 
the populations needed for their sustenance, and to close 
down instead of providing employment and promoting 
consumption. Short-sighted people asked in melancholy 
refrain: ‘ Where is the money to come from?’ But to 
this the war has given a simple answer. To defeat the 
enemy we could raise enough money to have cured the 
depression several times over. In other words it would 
not have needed the whole of the effort demanded by six 
years of world war—fortunately, because the money 
raised for war was in part a draft upon capital which was 
blown to waste and will take a good many years of pro- 
ductive effort to recover. 

The remedy would not have needed taxation at the 
wartime level, nor would it have necessitated, as war did, 
the loss of foreign markets ; but it would need foresight 
and courageous approach and some measure of sacrifice 
on the part of taxpayers. In the example of war we 
raised the money because we believed in the cause: in 
that of the depression we deserted principles and thought 
rather of costs to escape and panic to allay. Thinking 
thus in terms of money, we became slaves of economics 





* Since the time of writing the above (February), old Consols at May 1 
have risen some 5 points to 973, having touched 98—a rise of 14 points since 
the arrival of the new Government. 
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instead of masters. Our morals were so demoralised that 
we had no more conscience to cure depression at home 
than we had the will to prevent war abroad. The world 
trade depression, commonly cited in excuse of a multitude 
of sins, actually meant that, excepting the nations which 
were planning aggressive war, the world had lost its guts. 

Again, the remedy would not require State Socialism, 
or State Capitalism (for those who prefer the term), or 
the present excess of bureaucracy, all of which may be 
regarded as a pis aller for private morals and personal 
responsibility, although the lack of these qualities in 
private enterprise may necessitate the mediocrity of Public 
ownership and State control. But the remedy would lie 
in assistance to private enterprise—or to as much of it as 
the present policy of nationalisation leaves in operation— 
in order to maintain production and employment in days 
of difficulty which otherwise would certainly be days of 
depression ; and the resources of the State, if and when 
applied, would be in ultimate benefit of the community. 
The State, of course, would remain the taxing power and 
the tax collector ; but the resources from taxation would 
be employed with as good ground to sustain the war 
against unemployment as the war against the Germans 
and the Japanese ; and the principle would be the pre- 
vention of unemployment by continuing production, not 
by financial compensation in lieu of employment except 
in cases of sickness or other disability from work which 
an otherwise willing worker would suffer. 

Such a plan no doubt would need scrutiny against 
further State control and bureaucratic usurpation; and 
two important factors would be the vision and intelligence 
of the employer and the responsibility and responsiveness 
of the employed. Without these contributory factors the 
most perfect planning could not be expected either to 
arrest the full and relentless course of a cyclical decline, or 
to yield the best advantages of the next cyclical recovery. 
There is a temper of distrust which is unfavourable to a 
venture in cooperation; but if this were overcome, the 
possibilities of constructive development would make 
various party controversies and class antagonisms look 
rather insignificant and out of date. We have not been 
without warning. It is twenty years since the publica- 
tion of the Lowell Lectures of that eminent Cambridge 
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philosopher and scientist, Professor A. N. Whitehead, in 
the volume ‘ Science and the Modern World’ which was 
held to mark an epoch : 


‘ It is the business of the future to be dangerous ; and it is 
among the merits of science that it equips the future for its 
duties. The prosperous middle classes, who ruled the nine- 
teenth century, placed an excessive value upon placidity of 
existence. They refused to face the necessities for social 
reform imposed by the new industrial system, and they are 
now refusing to face the necessities for intellectual reform 
imposed by the new knowledge. The middle-class pessimism 
over the future of the world comes from a confusion between 
eivilisation and security. In the immediate future there will 
be less security than in the immediate past, less stability. It 
must be admitted that there is a degree of instability which is 
inconsistent with civilisation. But, on the whole, the great 
ages have been unstable ages.’ 


In the intervening years Dr Whitehead’s words have 
proved prophetic ; and now, whether or not the middle 
classes can claim to have been successful in the pursuit of 
security, that is the feature of middle-class life which the 
so-called working class imitates. The urge to security 


accounts in part—quite as much as the professed purpose 
of a fairer distribution of profits—for the cry for nation- 
alisation, which is the latest phase of the campaign which 
Dr Inge pilloried thirty-five years ago : 


‘The working man seems to have resolved to make himself 
comfortable by taxing capital. ... He will have, I think, a 
short life and a merry one, and his children’s teeth will be set 
on edge.’ 


We shall see whether or not State ownership and control 
will protract this ‘merry life’ beyond a generation ! 
The temper of getting something for nothing might snatch 
a few prizes in a cycle of prosperity, if it did not so far 
neutralise the enterprise of other people as to flatten out 
the cycle ; but it would do nothing to arrest, and probably 
would accentuate, a cyclical decline. Nationalisation in 
some examples may be justified on its merits: in the coal- 
mining industry, which seems never to be free from fric- 
tion, it might well have been tested in one coal field, as 
Mr Daniel Davies suggested in the ‘ Quarterly Review ’ 
(April 1945, art. ‘Why Not Nationalise the Mines ?’). 
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For this would have enabled comparisons to be made 
between the results of State and private working. But 
the Government, with its decisive mandate and its vast 
majority in Parliament, prefers the whole hog, and at any 
rate is true to its doctrine. Yet the outlook in either kind 
seems to be unfavourable. The younger generation in 
the coal-mining community has learned that there are 
more attractive trades; and.unless the work of. the 
collier can acquire and justify the reputation of a less 
uninviting form of livelihood than hitherto, the diminish- 
ing supply of voluntary labour is likely to militate against 
prosperity until the development of atomic power leads 
to the abdication of old King Coal! In the meantime the 
conditions in that industry can hardly promise any vigorous 
resistance to a cyclical decline. 

Although in a general way controls are seen to exclude 
the worst of the profit-mongering orgies of laisser faire, yet, 
in the absence of a very strong and irrepressible spirit of 
adventure on the part of the subjects of control, these 
restrictions leave a tragic trail of castrated enterprise. 
When industry and commerce are in the next periodical 
state of deterioration, it may be a hard task to maintain 
the spirit of adventure and not to seek security by saving 
what remains in the wreckage. But here it is that State 
assistance of private enterprise, which is not the same 
thing as State control, might serve to maintain production 
and employment. 

Such alleviation of a cyclical decline makes no promise 
of elimination of the cycle itself; and it appears to be 
quite evident that, in the absence of either an universal 
stabilisation of prices if such were possible, or of an 
experiment in some crude communism, no amount of 
control would have such effect. If a country should seek 
to escape an universal cycle, it would have to remain in 
economic isolation. But now, if the policy of nationalisa- 
tion should arrest the severity of some movements, it 
may be found to accentuate others. For example, the 
area of dealings in other than Government stocks would be 
contracted for the reasons which we have noted ; but so 
long as investors and speculators, whether individuals or 
institutions, continue to control their own money, dealings 
in this contracted area would be intensified by an unwonted 
influx or withdrawal of private capital. Such operations 
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may sooner or later mean movements in the form of 
primary and secondary bull and bear markets, the effect 
of which on balance over periods is to make cycles. Nor 
is there any reason why prices of houses and goods should 
show no variation.; for when production once more floods 
the market, the laws of supply and demand will surely 
take their course. There appears to be no sufficient 
reason for supposing that we shall escape the general 
decline in prices which is due between 1945 and the turn 
of the half-century; and there is, of course, a vast 
multitude of consumers who will welcome this change and 
the relief from many current charges. But a fall in 
prices means a fall in values ; and for those who find the 
conclusion to be uncongenial it may be recalled that, apart 
from intermediate secondary movements which tem- 
porarily reverse the decline, that same turn of the half- 
century—about the year 1951, if they will be patient— 
will be the time at which to buy for future profit. 


J. W. B. WorRSLEY. 


Art. 7—RIVERS AND REGIMENTS. 


EvEN Macaulay’s schoolboy would probably give the 
Indus as one of the ‘ Five Rivers’ of the Punjab, though 
that great river, in spite of flowing for so much of its 
length within the modern boundaries of the Province, 
is not reckoned one of the ‘ Big Five,’ which are, of 
course, Sutlej, Beas, Ravi, Chenab, and Jhelum. Indus, 
keeping well on the outside of the huge half-left wheel 
which forms so remarkable a feature of the Western 
Himalayan terrain, gets all of them in time, after first 
Sutlej has absorbed Beas, and Chenab received Ravi and 
Jhelum, which join it on either side. Sutlej and Chenab 
then mingle to form the ‘ Panjnad,’ or combination of all 
five ; and after a course of some forty miles the ‘ Panjnad ’ 
flows into the Indus. 

Every invasion of India save that by the British has 
had to cross these rivers, from the incursions chronicled 
in the ‘ Mahabharat’ (about 1500 B.c.) to Nadir Shah’s 
bloody foray of 1739, which swept beyond the most 
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easterly of them, Sutlej, and carried off from Delhi 
the ‘ Peacock Throne.’ And, roughly, half-way between 
these invasions came Alexander’s, from which the rivers 
derived their classic names, MHydaspes, Ascesines, 
Hydraotes, Hyphasis, and Hypanis, resembling somewhat 
their former Sanskrit appellations which meant ‘dark,’ 
‘sounding,’ ‘ turbulent,’ and ‘ many currents.’ 

The score, or so, of British regiments that fought in 
the two Sikh Wars, in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, came to know these rivers very well; and 
though nowadays, with all that has happened since, and 
when modern transport has put the waterways, for 
carrying purposes, completely out of action, the rivers 
(except, perhaps, during manceuvres) enter little into the 
soldier’s life, it is of interest to note that traditions of 
comradeship which had their origin in those two campaigns 
still, in great measure, persist. 

Time was, of course, when—as in other parts of India 
—troops in the Punjab were moved by water everywhere. 
But all that ended long ago; and to look at the rivers 
now, shrunken by irrigation, wharves decayed and shores 
deserted, makes it difficult, even in the rains, to see them 
in their former function. Now and then, indeed, occa- 
sionally you may see, on some of them, a clumsy craft, 
laden with humble cargo, being sailed or poled along, or 
tied up to crumbling bank, with mast and cordage all 
awry—and that is all. 

But before they become Punjab rivers at all they 
have been a long way, some of them a very long way 
indeed, in and beyond the Himalayas. Indus has travelled 
nine hundred miles, or nearly half its course, before 
reaching the plains, Jhelum and Chenab three hundred 
each, Ravi two hundred, and Sutlej five hundred miles 
and over; and all have had their origin (with Ganges 
and Brahmaputra of the other watershed) on the ‘ Roof 
of the World,’ in regions wherein Sven Hedin so aptly 
calls them ‘ highborn,’ and speaks of them as ‘ flowing 
down eternally from holy sources,’ where ‘ the dark cloud- 
masses of the monsoon struggle with the sunshine for 
lordship over Trans-Himalaya and its neighbours.’ 

In these far regions, of course, the rivers’ appeal is 
not historical, for they have lain remote from human 
story, and are difficult to connect with Punjab happenings. 

Z-2 
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It lies, rather, in that very remoteness, which, as it were, 
challenges the explorer from the plains; and many of 
the books of Himalayan travel have been written by 
, soldiers who have spent their leave in seeking their upper 
courses, among sacred lakes, or tracing them to their 
icy springs. Less adventurous travellers, perhaps, have 
had to be content with Outer Himalayan glimpses, as 
that of Sutlej, some marches out from Simla, deep in its 
abyss; or Ravi, glittering in the Chamba valley; or 
Beas, tossing in Kulu gorges. And, of course, Jhelum, 
loveliest of them all, the life-stream of Kashmir. 

It is, however, less of the rivers themselves that one 
would write than of some of that half-score of regiments 
of our Army which knew them so intimately in the plains, 
camping, bivouacking, and fighting in their wide doabs 
during the Sikh Wars. Fought with great violence and 
valour on either side, these wars led to the administration 
which John Lawrence and his remarkable band of helpers 
conducted through anxious years, and which gave to our 
Indian Army its finest units. Coming to us but eight years 
after the Punjab fighting, in our hour of need, and faithful 
ever since, Sikh and Punjabi regiments will not be slow 
to demonstrate, when ultimately the necessity arises, 
where lie their sympathies. : 

No need to recall more than the barest outline of 
those two Sikh Wars—the ‘Sutlej’ and the ‘ Punjab’ 
campaigns—in which on one side the dogged bravery of 
the British soldier atoned for the rashness of his chief, 
and on the other the fanatical valour of the Sikhs was 
unavailing in the face of treachery. At the end of 1845 
the Sikh army, having crossed the Sutlej and invaded 
British territory, the first battle of the war was fought 
at Moodki, close to the Sutlej (as were all the encounters 
of that war), bitter preliminary to the fierce two-days’ 
struggle at Ferozeshah which, after many vicissitudes, 
ended in our victory. Aliwal and Sobraon followed, 
early the next year, the last-named battle especially 
showing the Sikh artillery as formidable in the extreme, 
notwithstanding which all that remained of the Khalsa 
forces were finally dislodged from their positions and 
driven pell-mell across the Sutlej. After a breathless 
campaign of about nine weeks the first Sikh war was over. 

The illusory peace which followed was broken, two 
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years later, by the murder, at Multan, of Anderson and 
Vans Agnew, signal for the second campaign; and now 
not only the Sutlej, but all five Punjab rivers, were 
involved. Lord Gough, headstrong as ever, but on this 
occasion without the restraining influence of the Governor- 
General, Lord Hardinge, which had several times saved 
him in the former war, fought that risky cavalry action at 
Ramnuggar, and the equally hazardous mainly artillery 
one at Sadulapur, at the crossing of the Chenab; and then, 
on Jan. 13, 1849, came Chillianwalla, some thirty miles 
from Wazirabad, at a crossing of the Jhelum. This battle, 
which has been described as ‘ the evening battle fought 
by an old man in a passion,’ was a victory so costly in 
men, and especially officers, that it caused desperate con- 
cern at home, so much so that the general’s supersession 
had actually been decreed, and his successor appointed, 
when the next, and last, battle of the war was fought. 
At Gujerat, back again from Jhelum to Chenab, took 
place the ‘ Battle of the Guns.’ 

This time boldness waited on discretion. . The British 
leader now had a suitable artillery with which to support 
his 25,000 men in their attack upon 30,000 entrenched 
Sikhs. He did not unleash his decisive assault until after 
an ample bombardment; and when this came the Sikhs, 
who had fought for hours with the utmost bravery, 
wavered, broke, and fled. Pursued by a force of all arms, 
they did not halt until they had crossed the Indus and 
reached Peshawar. With Peshawar’s fall the war, which 
this time had lasted a little more than three months, was 
at an end. Incidentally, it was on the field of Gujerat 
that the famous diamond known as the ‘ Koh-i-Noor ’ (or 
‘Mountain of Light ’) fell into our hands, eventually to 
deck the Imperial Crown. 

Personal accounts of the two wars, as distinct from 
those official despatches of the time which Malleson has so 
summarily dismissed as ‘unreliable and worthless,’ * 
are not too plentiful, and are mostly to be found in 
regimental ‘ Histories,’ where they cannot be spared 
much space. Sometimes they occur in family letters 
written home by eye-witnesses, and are resuscitated 
(perhaps too late for notice in the ‘ Histories’) in the 





* ‘The Decisive Battles of India,’ p. xxiii. 
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columns of the regimental magazine or journal. In any 
event, these personal accounts can make absorbing 
reading, especially for the brotherhood of Sikh War 
regiments already mentioned. 

Infantry regiments particularly favoured, in one way 
or the other, with regard to personal accounts of the Sikh 
fighting are the old ‘ Bengal Europeans ’ (forerunners of 
the Royal Munster Fusiliers), the 29th Foot (nowadays 
1st Worcester), 80th Foot (2nd South Stafford), 50th Foot 
(1st Royal West Kent), 10th Foot (Lincoln), 53rd Foot 
(Ist K.S.L.I.), 24th Foot (South Wales Borderers), and 
61st Foot (2nd Gloucester). Innes, in his classic ‘ History 
of the Bengal European Regiment,’ was able from per- 
sonal experience with the first of the two ‘ regiments’ 
into which this corps was divided to give a valuable 
account of the Sutle] campaign, and from knowledge of 
the part played by the second ‘ regiment’ in the Punjab 
campaign to deal as effectively with that. 

Of the Sutlej] campaign he paints an attractive picture 
showing the haste with which the ‘1st Europeans’ 
marched down from its station in the Simla hills, directly 
the fighting had begun, picking up en route the 29th Foot, 
with whom it was to be brigaded for the campaign, and 
then going on to the terrific contest of Ferozeshah. The 
epic story of its colour-party in that battle has often 
been told, and is grandly described by Innes—how, as 
the line advanced, the enemy’s artillery tore great gaps 
in its ranks—how ensign after ensign sprang forward to 
catch the colours that fell from his comrade’s grasp— 
how he himself caught hold of the Queen’s colour 


‘ just as the order was given to bring down our bayonets and 
charge home ... The line was right under the enemy’s 
batteries, but the air was so filled with fire and smoke that it 
seemed night. . . . The battle now raged with fury along the 
whole line, compact bands of the enemy again and again 
dashing at our colours, and more than once grasping the 
staves; but the colour-sergeants, closing up around them, 
formed an impenetrable wall. ... Soon the space below 
contained a mingled heap of dead and wounded. .. .” 


The ‘ Europeans,’ joining up with the 9th Foot, forced 
back the enemy infantry and spiked most of the guns. 
Then came the explosion of the great Sikh mine, devastat- 
ing in its casualties. In the ensuing confusion the colours 
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were beheld erect amid the debris, and such men as 
were able rallied to them. The senior officer on the spot 
formed them up, and, with the colours in the centre, they 
again charged forward to the barricade. Forced back 
from this, they suddenly realised that one of the colours 
was missing. Innes himself ran forward to search for it, 
found it beneath the body of a friend, and brought it 
back in safety to its escort. Whereupon ‘the troops,’ 
he says, ‘ hailed its restoration with shouts of joy.’ 

The colours which the regiment carried that day may 
still be seen in Winchester Cathedral. 

From Ferozeshah ‘the Europeans’ went on, with 
sorely depleted ranks, to fight Sobraon; and of this 
battle Innes, wounded for a second time, again gives a 
memorable description, and declares that at the close. of 
day the Sutlej, swollen many feet by floods; engulfed 
whole regiments of the enemy, and became ‘ the Golgotha 
of the Khalsa Army.’ 

In every personal narrative one has read of the Sikh 
War fighting, one thing continually strikes the reader, 
and that is the generous praise bestowed upon the enemy. 
Again and again we come on passages like the following, 
in which Innes describes the close of the Sobraon battle : 


‘Step by step the Khalsa army was forced back towards the 
bridge. . . . There was nothing but death before and behind 
the enemy. Their mounted officers, grey-bearded old chief- 
tains, waved their swords high in the air, calling on their 
men with shouts and gestures to drive the British back, and 
thus vindicate their honour and maintain their faith. . . .” 
He mentions some of them by name—the oldest had 
fought with Runjit Singh—and tells how they all fell 
fighting at the head of their commands. 

As for the 29th Foot, it bears on its colours more Sikh 
battle honours than any infantry regiment in our Army, 
and in the cavalry the 3rd Hussars (then Light Dragoons) 
alone surpasses it. Since Everard wrote its history, in 
the ’nineties, there has come to light, and been published 
in the regimental magazine, a series of vivid letters, 
written to his father, by George Congreve, who com- 
manded the regiment at Ferozeshah, in the first war, 
and later, on recovering from a wound received there, 
throughout the second. For all their vividness, however, 
and their value as affording such first-hand information 
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about the battles from the regimental officer’s point of 
view, perhaps their appeal lies chiefly—in the circum- 
stances of to-day—in the unaffectedly Christian spirit 
which they breathe, joined to soldierly pride, and—here 
again—witness to the valour of the enemy. 

Here is a passage from one letter, written shortly 
after Ferozeshah, Congreve’s first engagement, when he 
tells of his anxiety, on approaching the battlefield, as to 
how he will acquit himself as commanding officer : 


‘I offered up a short prayer to Almighty God to strengthen 
my understanding, and that if it was ordained that I should 
fall, I might do so in all honour and glory at the head of the 
brave fellows I was commanding. I cast one glance at the 
regiment from right to left, and both thought and felt that 
nothing could surpass it.’ 


Of the fighting itself in that battle he writes : 


‘Down went our poor fellows in sections, and still never 
flinched ; but the enemy, to a man, stood to their guns and 
died beside them, no quarter asked or given.’ 


Among the cavalry regiments he singles out the 3rd Light 
Dragoons: ‘ Their courage was splendid, but I grieve to 
say they have been cut to ribbons.’ Of Sobraon he says 
that his 


‘unhappy regiment left on the field one half its numbers, 
while the carnage among the Sikhs was truly horrid, the 
Sutlej being literally choked up with their dead. . . . The 
whole campaign, for the time it lasted, was the most bloody 
and hard-fought in the annals of Great Britain.’ 


Congreve, as has been said, was back at the head of 
his regiment for the second campaign, throughout which 
it fought, placing on its colours not only that generic 
name of ‘Punjab,’ but also those resounding titles 
‘ Chillianwalla ’ and ‘ Gujerat.’ And mention here of 
colours recalls the interesting fact that at Chillianwalla 
the 29th carried its colours ‘ cased ’—an innovation, but 
a sensible precaution, seeing that the thorny jungle 
through which it had to advance would otherwise have 
torn them into shreds.* 





* Not until 1882 were regiments going on active service ordered to leave 
their colours at the base. 
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It happens that in 1945 the Worcester barracks were 
shared between that regiment and 2nd South Stafford 
(late 80th Foot); and on Dec. 21 both regiments cele- 
brated the centenary of Ferozeshah, at which battle 
they rendered mutually valuable support, foundation for 
a camaraderie even within that ‘ brotherhood’ of the 
Sikh Wars regiments which resulted from those eventful 
years. No unit of our Army has been more worthily 
commemorated in cathedral monuments than the old 
80th Foot; and at Lichfield may be seen a remarkable 
example of the art, executed in black marble, to the 
memory of those of the regiment who fell in the first 
Sikh War, surmounted by a stand of colours unique in 
being composed of the historic emblems borne in one 
of the fiercest battles of the campaign by both antagonists. 

Particularly fortunate, too, is this same 80th Foot in 
regard to sources from which to compile its Sikh War 
history, for in addition to ‘ Reminiscences of a Veteran,’ 
which Colonel Bunbury, who commanded it in the first 
campaign, published after his retirement, there is also 
extant a series of vivid letters written during the course 
of the same campaign by Captain Cumming, to his father, 
from which some years ago, in ‘The Army Quarterly,’ 
Sir Charles Oman compiled a striking paper. From these 
and other sources we learn of incidents such as that, on 
the first night of Ferozeshah, of the shelling of the head- 
quarters bivouac by a monster gun which the Sikhs had 
secretly brought up. Lord Hardinge called on the 80th 
to ‘ Up and take it!’; and the weary regiment, which 
had fought all through the day, with a mighty effort 
complied. 

‘ While they were so engaged, a large body of Sikhs, clad 
in chain-armour, sprang from the ground and attacked them 
hand to hand. Captain Shebberas seized their black standard, 
and immediately fell. Captain Best next took it, and met a 
similar fate. Sergeant Brown then took it, and was cut down. 
Its touch seemed fatal, yet no sooner was it down than 
another seized it. Finally, Colour-Sergeant Kirkland, of , 
the grenadier company, got it and kept it, though severely 
wounded. He was made an ensign on the field for his 
gallantry.’ 


Another regiment which, like the 80th, saw all the 
battles of the first campaign was the 50th (now Ist Royal 
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West Kent). In the second brigade of Harry Smith’s 
division, it was quickly off the mark at ‘ Midnight Moodki,’ 
first encounter of the Sikh Wars, forming square to repel 
the Khalsa cavalry, then re-forming line and continuing 
its advance, with the precision of a movement on parade, 
to capture the hostile guns. It also, like the 80th, took 
three Sikh standards at Ferozeshah. When, in after 
years, its commanding officer, Colonel Fyler, wrote its 
history, he quoted from the diary of one of the officers 
this passage, descriptive of that famous night between 
the two days’ fighting, which may well stand for similar 
pictures of the occasion in other regimental histories : 


‘No one can imagine the dread uncertainty. A burning 
camp on one side of the village, mines and ammunition explod- 
ing in all directions, the loud orders to put out the fires as the 
sepoys lit them, the volleys fired if the Sikhs ventured too 
close, the booming of the monster guns, the incessant firing 
of the smaller ones, the continued whistling of the shells, 
grape and roundshot, bugles sounding, drums beating, and 
the yelling of the enemy, together with the intense thirst, 
fatigue, and cold, and not knowing whether the rest of the 
army were conquerors or conquered—all contributed to make 
that night awful in the extreme.’ 


Afterwards Sir Harry Smith called the brigade in which 
the 50th had fought ‘ that irresistible brigade,’ naming 
with it the 48th Native Infantry and the Sirmoor Bat- 
talion of Gurkhas. 

Chenab, which flows a few miles from Multan, pos- 
sesses particularly stirring memories for the 10th and 
32nd Foot (Lincoln and D.C.L.I.), as well as for the 
60th Rifles, because it was at Multan that these three 
regiments, and the Bombay and Bengal Engineers, at 
the outset of the second war, laid siege to what in those 
days was a fortress-city, and later stormed it; after 
which they went on in eager émulation to share in the 
final victory of Gujerat. It is, however, an episode in 
the first campaign, connected with the 10th (one of the 
regiments—there were only three * among the infantry— 
which fought in both Sikh wars), which claims attention 
now. Albert Lee, the regiment’s historian, records how, 
at Sobraon, the last encounter of that war, the 10th had 





* 10th, 29th, and 58rd. 
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advanced under a devastating fire from the enemy 
entrenchments in a way which filled the Sikhs with amaze- 
ment, for the movement—‘ cold steel and no firing’ had 
been the order—was carried out in perfect silence : 

*‘ Nearer and nearer came the regiment,’ said a Sikh officer 
in describing the episode later, ‘ in perfect silence. I could not 
see the effect of our fire, but fully expected we had destroyed 
them. So what was my astonishment, when the smoke had 
cleared, to see them advancing, still in perfect silence, but 
their numbers reduced to about one half? Loading our 
guns again, we repeatedly fired into them, making lanes in 
their ranks each time ; but on they came in that awful silence. 
Then, with a shout which is still ringing in my ears, they 
made a rush for our guns, and in ten minutes all was over.’ 


Their brigadier declared, in his despatch, that though he 
had seen much service, never had he seen anything to 
equal the regiment’s cool and resolute daring that day. 
A regimental ‘ History’ which is nowadays difficult 
to come by is that of the old 53rd (now Ist K.S.L.I.), by 
Colonel W. Rogerson, dealing with the years 1775-1889, 
of which only a hundred copies were ever printed. It 
gives an extremely good account of this fine regiment, 
which fought in both Sikh Wars, and shows what an 
exceptionally strong hand it always held in those great 
days in the matter of commanding-officers, among them 
being that Mansfield who was afterwards Lord Sand- 
hurst, the famous chief-of-staff of the Mutiny, who had 
fought with the 53rd on the Sutlej, been A.D.C. to Gough 
at Sobraon, and whose command included the greater 
part of the ‘Punjab’ campaign. The 53rd had been 
sixteen years in India when the first Sikh War broke out, 
always proudly conscious of the fact that, some twenty- 
eight years earlier, at St Helena, it had been pronounced 
by Napoleon ‘ a model of all that a regiment should be.’ 
The 1st ‘ Bengal Europeans ’ (whom we have already 
met) had suffered so heavily in the first campaign that it 
was not employed in the second, its place being taken by 
the 2nd; and again we have a volume of reminiscences 
from the pen of an officer who took part which is full 
of interest and colour. Shortly after the close of the 
final campaign there appeared, written by an anonymous 
subaltern of the regiment, a little book entitled ‘ The 
Campaign in the Punjab: Journal of a Subaltern,’ just 
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such a story as might be written by a young officer to-day. 
Abounding in vivid descriptions of the fighting, perhaps, 
however, its chief appeal lies in the manner in which it 
records the day-to-day experiences of that marching, 
_ bivouacking, and camping which bulks so largely in the 
make-up of all campaigns, as seen by a junior officer. 

Again the outbreak of hostilities finds the regiment 
stationed in the Simla hills, and again there is all the 
familiar muddle of departure : 


‘Ordered to march, and all is hurry, bustle, and confusion. 
Half of us haven't got tents, none have any money, every- 
thing in a whirl of excitement, drums beating, mallets going, 
camels roaring, or whatever is the name for the unearthly 
noise they make. We shall form a beautiful European 
brigade ; the 29th and 98th are splendid regiments, and very 
strong.’ 

By Oct. 8 they are on the Sutlej, where he shoots a 
teal and enjoys a ride along the bank. ‘ Numbers of 
fish leaping out of the water at every step: the river is 
very clear and rapid.’ Close by is the field of Aliwal, 
fought less than three years before, yet ‘ nothing to be 
seen but a wide expanse of plain, and the tomb of a young 
officer who fell there.’ On the 14th they reach Ferozepore, 
the rendezvous of both campaigns. ‘ Marched in with 
colours flying, and band playing splendidly. Things 
seem to be going on very well: the whole country between 
this and Lahore has risen.’ 

On March 23 they cross the Sutlej into the Punjab 

proper. Despite the ardours of the daily marching they 
manage, of an evening, to play scratch cricket : 
‘Here am I pitched in a howling wilderness, with a sea of 
tents around me. If I hit a swipe to leg, the field has to fish 
the ball out from among the wheels of a battery, if to point, 
it goes slap into a stand of arms, and if to long-stop, it goes 
in among the sepoys’ pots and pans and ruins some poor 
devil’s dinner.’ 


They push on to Lahore, crossing the Ravi; and when 
nearing Wazirabad they hear the sound of the cavalry 
combat at Ramnuggar for the Chenab crossings. The 
carnage of Chillianwalla, on the Jhelum, lies ahead of 
them, where the regiment’s charge will so alter the day’s 
fortunes. And then, with Gujerat won, the great pursuit 
is launched. 
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Here Innes resumes the narrative—from material 
supplied him by the sister regiment—of 3rd and 14th Light 
Dragoons, 9th Lancers, Scinde Horse, and a cloud of 
Irregular Cavalry, sweeping on across the Jhelum to 
Rawalpindi, Attock, Peshawar, and the Khyber Pass. 
All five rivers of the Punjab, plus the Indus, have now 
been crossed, and the ‘2nd Europeans’ march back to 
Lahore by easy stages, to help in that conciliation of the 
country which is so speedily to follow. 

‘The Khalsa,’ writes Innes, ‘ admitting the inevitable, 
transferred its allegiance and services to the new rulers, under 
whom it proved itself equal to the best troops in the British 
service. It was the Sikhs who first shook the Indian Empire 
to its foundation ; and we shall see that, in 1857, it was the 
Sikhs who afterwards saved it.’ 


But to go back again a little. The 24th, 29th, and 
61st Foot, with the ‘2nd Europeans,’ were the four 
British infantry regiments which Gough had under his 
immediate orders when, at the beginning of the second 
campaign, he crossed the Sutlej and Ravi and began to 
approach the enemy’s positions along the Chenab. Two 
of these regiments have already been mentioned. Of 
the remaining two, the 24th (nowadays South Wales 
Borderers) have particularly tragic memories of the 
fourth great river which was subsequently reached, the 
Jhelum, for it was upon its banks, at Chillianwalla, that 
this very gallant corps was overwhelmed, losing twenty- 
three of its officers, and five hundred rank-and-file, 
killed and wounded, out of a battalion which went into 
action little more than a thousand strong. Lawrence- 
Archer, who fought with the 24th that day, has told in 
‘The Punjab Campaign ’ how it was largely composed of 
very young soldiers, and how many of the officers had but 
recently been drafted to the regiment, and were com- 
paratively strangers to their men. Yet, what a heroic 
fight the regiment made of it, advancing without support 
through thick jungle, capturing the enemy’s battery, 
being ridden down by the Khalsa cavalry, rallying and 
again advancing, its commanding officer (for all that he 
was new to it) dying nobly at its head! The colour-party, 
again and again obliterated, was always instantly renewed, 
and the colour which was lost lay hidden beneath a heap 
of dead. The story of young Pennycuick’s death, as he 
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tried to shield his stricken father, commanding the brigade 
that day, belongs to history. 

Chillianwalla, too, is the ‘ high-light’ of the 61st’s 
achievements in the Punjab campaign. Those were the 
days when a brigade commander—in this case none other 
than Colin Campbell—was expected to go forward with 
one of his battalions into the thickest of the fighting; 
and Archer has told how ‘ under the eye of the brigadier 
himself, and led by the gallant McLeod, the 61st, and 
its faithful comrades of the 36th and 46th N.I., mainly 
contributed to readjust the trembling scales of victory.’ 
The tribute to the old Native Infantry here expressed is 
welcome. It bears out, too, the testimony so continually 
recorded in its favour by Charles Napier. 

Sir Richard Temple, in his ‘ Life of Lord Lawrence,’ 
does only justice to the Punjab’s share in coping with 
the Mutiny when he says that ‘in the coming events it 
was destined to play a foremost part: to be the staff for 
sustaining the Empire and the sword for destroying its 
enemies.’ That staff and sword have long since included 
the whole of the Indian Army ; and, nowadays, when the 
ery ‘ Quit India!’ is so foolishly raised by agitators to 
deceive the thoughtless, we should remember that ‘ the 


Soldiery of India have not yet spoken.’ 


In the Mutiny chapters of ‘ Forty-One Years in India’ 
Lord Roberts makes frequent mention of a young officer 
of Indian Cavalry, George Younghusband, who fell at 
Delhi at the head of his squadron, part of the newly 
formed regiments which Lawrence and his helpers had 
raised from the remnants of the Khalsa Army. A little 
while ago it happened that, on passing through a village 
on the Avon, close to Bath, and entering the little church 
there, the writer of the foregoing pages came on a tablet 
to Younghusband’s memory, for he had been a native of 
that place. 

Here is the composition of the force with which he 
had gone to Delhi, so soon after the Sikh Wars, to join — 
the battle: 4th Sikhs, 1st, 2nd, and 4th Punjab Infantry, 
and a squadron each of Ist, 2nd, and 5th Punjab Cavalry. ° 

‘He was borne to the grave by bearded Sikhs ’ form 
the last words of his brief epitaph. 

P. R. BUTLER. 





( 347°) 
Art. 8.—WILD LIFE IN THE HOLY LAND. 


THE shameful wastage of wild life in Palestine, of its birds, 
beasts, and trees in particular, is one of the outcomes of 
the second world war which will cause lasting concern 
long after the disputes of races and religions have died 
out or been lived down. It is something the average 
Englishman has not yet found time to consider. The war 
that swept over so much of the world did not touch 
Palestine, but it brought more people into the Holy Land 
than ever before in its history. Those people brought 
guns and mortars, they brought transport to take them 
into the wildest, loneliest regions. The home of the 
leopard was no longer its own and the hills that for ages 
were roamed only by ibex, oryx, and gazelle, and the few 
Bedouins who hunted them, became the training ground 
of troops and the shooting range of ‘hunters.’ Almost 
every man who carried a gun shot at whatever he saw. 
And it was not only the military man, but the native Arab 
who found the price of meat raised so high that it was 
profitable almost to exterminate the ibex from the moun- 
tains of Moab and Trans-Jordan’s once wild country. 

It is strange that Englishmen, whose love of their 
countryside and conservation of its wild life is one of the 
foremost features of their national character, should have 
played so large a part in the destruction of Palestine’s 
wild life and helped complete a story of extermination 
that began with the Turk and German in the first world 
war. We came to Palestine as a land devoid of trees: 
we are leaving it with much of its game exterminated, its 
noblest animals driven beyond its frontiers, and a rather 
bad reputation as lovers of the countryside. Maybe, as 
one of the foremost Palestinian naturalists apologised for 
us, we had not the same sentimental interest in the Holy 
Land that we have in our English fields and woods. 
Maybe a strong policy of game or nature reserves and 
national parks in Palestine in the future—Lake Huleh, 
the whole of Galilee, the Dead Sea depression, the Carmel 
with its wild flowers, and the forestry at Bab el Wad— 
can atone for all this? We certainly cannot just leave 
Palestine’s countryside without another care, although 
the blame is not entirely ours. 

The country’s worst losses have been amongst its 
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larger mammals. Anyone who to-day reads Canon 
Tristram’s classic work upon the Holy Land will gain an 
utterly false impression of the countryside that once 
flowed with milk and honey, the fairest land in Asia, when 
Jericho stood amidst an oasis of palm plantations and the 
Carmel was covered with a forest of carob trees whose 
locust-bean fruit probably fed Elijah in the wilderness. 
There still are plenty of birds in the land, and spring finds 
the hills covered with a profusion of wild flowers such as 
few of us have seen outside the Alps, so that a visitor’s 
first impression is that all is well and this land is a paradise 
for nature-lovers. 

I have spent two years as a naturalist in Palestine 
and in a small way we have done what we can with 
the Jerusalem Naturalists’ Club to influence people of all 
kinds that the ‘ civics’ and ‘social sense’ behind our 
modern education is as much concerned with this urgent 
problem as with the battles of creeds and the bargaining 
for pipe-lines. For if the brake is not placed upon the 
present rate of destruction some of the world’s best bird 
haunts will be lost for all time, and what has occurred 
with Palestine’s woodlands will become the loss of her 
spring annuals and winter bulbs. Let us consider what 
has happened while we have been occupied in more 
pressing problems of war. 

One by one the country’s most interesting mammals 
have followed the lion of David and the elephant, whose 
remains have lately been ploughed up from the soil of 
Haifa Bay, into extermination. Forty years ago this 
was a land literally teeming with some of the most inter- 
esting creatures of all kinds. Even before the recent war, 
one could travel from Jerusalem through the Judean 
wilderness to the Dead Sea and Jericho and watch the 
Nubian ibex and the red gazelle outlined on the hill tops. 
I must have travelled this same road scores of times with- 
out seeing more than one fleeting glimpse of a single gazelle. 
All that one can expect to see to-day is the outline of a 
Bedouin’s goat or sheep upon the hills. Owing to the 
excessive wartime shooting there are now probably not 
more than a score of ibex in the whole of the Dead Sea 
area, and maybe not even that number in all Palestine. 
For several years before the war two ibex haunted the 
Wadi Kelt, which lies off the Jerusalem to Jericho road. 
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Three years ago a Bedouin killed one of these, having 
caught it in a cave with a goat, and an Arab from Beth- 
lehem shot the other on the floor of the wadi two years 
ago. None has since visited the wadi. The wadi at Ein 
Geddi on the west of the Dead Sea was another regular 
ibex haunt before the war, but is not now visited. Two 
friends at Christmas made a two-day ibex hunt from the 
lonely monastery of Mah Saba over the Dead Sea hills 
to the deserts of Aqaba without seeing a single ibex, and 
only the tracks of gazelle. We have explored the Wadi 
Araba, in the footsteps of Lawrence, with no success. 
Fortunately there is hope that the ibex may not be 
exterminated entirely because of the value of the ibex 
sanctuary established near Aqaba in the extreme south. 
On the Trans-Jordan side of the Dzad Sea ibex were most 
abundant before the war but the high price of meat 
encouraged the Emir’s subjects to shoot them regardless 
of season, even to shoot females in labour giving birth to 
their young, and some magnificent heads of horns, prob- 
ably the world’s record if they had been measured, were 
brought into Beersheba during wartime. Early in the 
war a Jewish collector saw the last herd on the west side 
of the Dead Sea—two old ibex and two immature of 
former years, but no young of the year, which was an 
ill omen. ‘ ; 

The red gazelle, once the commonest of big game in 
Palestine, still has its haunts in the hills around Hebron, 
but nowhere do its herds roam freely as they were wont 
before the war. Hills that were used for mortar ranges 
of course threatened their natural timidity but when, in 
several instances, gazelle herds became the special target 
of mortar squads in Palestine, just as in Persia American 
soldiers mowed them down with machine-gun fire for 
sport, their numbers rapidly decreased. With the exter- 
mination of ibex from the hills, wartime sportsmen turned 
their attention to gazelle. The news that a gazelle had 
been seen upon the hills urged almost every one who had a 
gun to shoot it, and the man who made the killing hit 
considered himself the hero of the mess, an ambassador of 
the Empire. Time will show how much more damage he 
did to Britain’s trusteeship of Palestine than any White 
Paper has done. In 1946 we have seen only a few small 
groups of gazelle in the country from Wadi Faria and 
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Ein Fara in the north to Wadi Araba in the south, and 
west to Beit Jibrin. 

Palestinian leopards, with their peculiarly broken-up 
rings of spots, making them more beautiful in appearance 
than any other fur-bearer, defied persecution for half a 
century and in 1939 still held their haunts along the desert 
borders north, south, and east of the Holy Land. The 
war has altered all that. The leopard has gone down 
before -303 ammunition just as the fish in Habbanya lake 
in Syria and in the waters of Iraq were destroyed wholesale 
when ‘ fishing ’ with explosives replaced the more orthodox 
native ‘Shabakeh’ or bell-net. ‘ George’ (later named 
‘Tedi’) the Palestinian leopard proudly preserved in 
Tel Aviv zoo may not be the last of his race, Trans-Jordan 
and Sinai may yet save his race from extinction ; but the 
Arabs poisoned his mother at Safad, on the west of Galilee, 
and her second cub fell prey to the rifle. At Elon, in the 
northern border towards Syria, another wartime leopard 
met its fate. Leopard and hyena are no longer a menace 
to the goatherd’s stock, and the Bedouin alone could not 
have wiped them out of the land in a short spell of six 
years had they not access to more and better arms and 
almost unlimited ammunition. For the Arabs, and 
especially the wealthier Arabs, are much more heavily 
and better armed for their weekly shooting parties than 
they were before the war. The trained saker falcon, like 
a fast little lanner, is no longer used by the sheikhs of 
Trans-Jordan for hawking the gazelle and the crane when 
ammunition is easier and produces quicker results. A few 
falcons are still flown by the sheikhs of Iraq, but I 
searched Trans-Jordan with great difficulty to find the 
much quoted sport of kings. A young female peregrine 
was seen in ‘ jesses ’ near Zuqyait, in Iraq. 

Tke Beth Gordon settlement museum near Tiberias 
has the skin of a Palestinian leopard shot near Elon on the 
Syrian border just before the war, and where a female 
leopard was trapped in 1942, and a female and cub were 
seen the following year; it was probably the same 
leopardess which was poisoned later. 

The Palestine leopard is slightly larger than the 
African race and its ring of five spots are much less distinct 
but more handsome, judging from my own comparison of 
the Safad specimen at Tel Aviv with the specimen of an 
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African leopard in Jerusalem’s small zoo. This, the 
‘namer’ of the Bible, undoubtedly visited the Carmel, 
the Jordan Valley, and the Wadi Araba in the present 
century and five were shot near Jerusalem in the decade 
before the first world war: our expeditions to the Wadi 
Araba that connects the Dead Sea with the Sinai desert, 
to Trans-Jordan, and to the Jordan Valley failed to sub- 
stantiate the hope that a few specimens had survived in 
these lonelier haunts. Cheetah, oryx, bubilis, and lynx 
also roamed these places until the Bedouin’s rifle completed 
their extermination. 

The Syrian bear which Canon Tristram encountered in 
a ravine near Tiberias and which inhabited Mount 
Hermon in 1913, has been exterminated in this country. 
When collecting plants for the British Museum on Mount 
Hermon in 1945 I failed to find any trace of it, although 
earlier in the year a specimen was shot at Homs in 
northern Syria, where it sometimes visits the vineyards 
and fruit groves. German officers hunting the bear for 
sport during the early years of the first world war exter- 
minated it on Hermon and in the Anti-Lebanons, but for 
generations it had ceased to be the menace to flocks 
recounted in Biblical stories. German sportsmen also 
exterminated the little roe deer from the Carmel and Upper 
Galilee, although a far-seeing Government would never 
have permitted this lovely little deer to have become 
extinct, for hundreds of roe survived the development of 
the English countryside to inhabit the fox-coverts of the 
Home Counties within a few miles of London. The same 
shameful history has removed the fallow deer and the 
Arabian oryx from Palestine’s fauna, and the wild ass and 
the ostrich no longer roam the great Syrian desert along 
its borders. Wild boar still find shelter in the swamps of 
the Huleh Valley in the north where youngsters were 
caught in 1946, but of the paler Dead Sea form we found 
specimens in 1946 only in the thickets on the south-east 
shore at Khurtchan and obtained remains from a Bedouin 
camp in the Jordan thickets below Jericho. Neither 
Arab nor Jew eats its unclean meat, but German sports- 
men took a heavy toll during the first world war and 
the future plans to drain Lake Huleh, partly for malaria 
control and partly for the Jordan Valley development 
scheme in Dr Lowdermilk’s adaptation of the Tennessee 
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Valley idea, will deprive the boar as well as hordes of 
rare waterfowl of their last natural breeding haunts 
in the Holy Land. It is interesting from a biological 
point of view to note that the wild boar of Palestine 
is of the strong and large European type and not the 
slender Egyptian race of the Nile, although so much more 
of Palestine’s wild life is African rather than European 
—two of its bats are Egyptian, several of its lizards are 
North African, three of its fishes are African, and some of 
its birds like the darter and its plants like Jericho’s 
Sodom Apple and the desert tree Pistacia Atlantica are 
African. There are two sorts of gazelle in Palestine, 
the once common red-nosed gazelle, the Zvi of the Bible, 
and the black-nosed gazelle of the desert. The southern 
and eastern deserts like Wadi Araba which we explored 
in February 1946 remain the stronghold of the gazelle, 
from which the Judean mountains are restocked after 
the ravages of the shooting parties, but in the years of 
great drought the desert herds will not breed at all. 

Like large, brownish-yellow guinea pigs when first I 
set eyes on them, the Biblical coneys or Syrian hyrax, as 
skilful in their climbing of the almost vertical stone wadis 
as the little Hey’s partridge of the Dead Sea cliffs, main- 
tains its colonies amongst the rocks of the Dead Sea at 
Ein Feshka and the Wadi Faria that lies between Nablus 
and the Jordan. But that is largely because its haunts are 
so inaccessible, excepting by slow and tedious climbing : 
neither jeep nor donkey can go far in the home of the 
coneys, and like geese they place such efficient sentries 
when feeding that it is almost impossible to surprise them.” 
The common badger of Palestine fortunately defies perse- 
cution as ably as the English badger: even at the end of 
the war it was still breeding on the edge of Jerusalem, like 
the Syrian hedgehog and the common porcupine; but the 
Bedouin Arab who sells any fur pelt he can bring to 
the Old City of Jerusalem or to the market stalls in Gaza 
and Beersheba is its main enemy. The more tropical 
honey badger with a black face and a white back suffers 
even further from the ruthlessness of the Arab hunter, and 
the otter has been exterminated from most of the Jordan. 
Although we saw an otter in Galilee in 1945 it is very rare 
anywhere south of Lake Huleh, where, as in the marshes 
of Iraq, the Arabs spear it by moonlight with their trident 
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spears, attracted by its short, squeaky whistle. The 
boatmen of Huleh were reputed to obtain thus about one 
hundred otter furs each winter. 

Fortunately the marbled polecat, as attractive in 
colour as the North American skunk to which it has no 
small resemblance, also defies persecution in the wilder 
north of Palestine, and the Libyan cat, nearest living 
ancestor of our domestic cats of the west, is common 
enough in the woods and the hills. I have seen a grey 
form in the Galilean Hills, and a browner form in the 
woods at Bab el Wad and near Jerusalem. I have seen 
a jungle cat caught near Huleh in wartime. 

My first Palestinian wild cat was a larger, grey creature 
from the northern hills, as wild-eyed and uncivilised as a 
Scottish cat, with its yellowish tail slightly more pointed 
than our Felis sylvestris, its head slightly marked with a 
reddish tint, and its belly almost white in parts, while 
across its legs and its rump were the same indistinct dark, 
transverse stripes. Three broad black rings banded its 
thick tail which terminated in a black tip and which was 
yellowish above and whitish below. I am told that this 
Felis ocreata is more easily tamed than the Scottish wild 
cat. One January afternoon when visiting the lovely 
Wadi Kelt that flows from the spring of Ein Fara below 
Jerusalem to the Jordan Valley, and which in January 
is already replete with spring flowers—sages, marigolds, 
scillas, woody nightshade, and fine vetches—we sent 
a wild cat scurrying under the great boulders in the dry 
stony bed of the wadi: another at the lonely ravine of 
Mah Saba sat blinking in the morning sun at the entrance 
to its sleeping cave. 

Lest anyone has been misled by my references to 
animals being driven from the Holy Land, I should make 
the assurance that there are many very common animals 
in Palestine. Commonest of these, apart from the bats 
which swarm around the street lights of Jerusalem in the 
evenings, are the Syrian mole-rat whose energetic tunnel- 
lings all about the hills remind one of the moles at home, 
the long-legged, grey Syrian hares which run across the 
road before one’s headlights at night, the foxes which 
abound amongst the Judean hills, the packs of jackals 
that kept me awake at night howling amongst the orange 
groves of Sarafand, and at Huleh the striped hyenas, 
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whose howling cry like the call of a child is the source of 
so many Arab superstitions. 

Bird life in Palestine has not suffered to anything like 
the serious extent that the country’s game has been 
reduced ; indeed several interesting birds like the richly- 
voiced bulbul and the common grey-cheeked Palestine 
house-sparrow are much commoner than they were in the 
days when Canon Tristram wrote the country’s first. 
natural history. The establishment of Jewish settlements 
in so many places that were formerly desert or eroded 
hillside has contributed most to the increase of the house- 
sparrow over the formerly common, if more highly- 
coloured, Spanish sparrow. We have found the little 
grey Tamarisk nightjar still inhabiting the same dry, 
western, rocky shores of the Dead Sea between Kallia and 
the spring of Ein Feshka, and the flocks of Egyptian 
vultures are now much more abundant in Palestine than 
in Egypt. Several birds that Tristram recorded as nesters 
on his travels do not now appear to nest in Palestine and 
Lake Huleh, one of the world’s greatest nesting haunts of 
waterfowl, has been threatened seriously by wartime 
shooting parties who shot not only duck for the mess but 
almost anything that moved from kingfishers and egrets 
to sunbirds and avocets. I know because I saw it done, 
and when the troops increased so much in Palestine in 
1945 the position became so serious that in order to protect 
game and sport at Huleh, Army H.Q. stepped im and 
divided the Huleh lake and papyrus bed into four sections, 
which were shot in.turn, so that the basin was rested in 
portions and permits were required for military shooting. 
Incidentally, in April 1946 an army order had to be made 
prohibiting the killing of gazelle with machine-guns in 
Palestine. For Huleh still remains one of the greatest 
haunts of duck in the world. Before the war bags of 
several hundred duck were commonly shot here and during 
wartime half a doezn guns would shoot 160 duck or more 
—mostly teal—in a day. More interesting to us is the 
fact that Huleh is the nesting haunt of marbled teal and 
probably of white-faced duck, although we have so far 
failed to prove this, of Cetti’s warbler and black-necked 
grebe, of purple heron, little bittern, squacco heron, white- 
winged black tern, pratincole, and little ringed plover. 

There are not now any white storks nesting in Pales- 
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tine, and although they still nest in Baghdad I failed to 
find any nesting in Damascus, which before the war was 
claimed to be their southernmost nesting haunt. Birds 
which appear to have ceased to nest in Palestine include 
the lovely golden oriole and the pied flycatcher, the 
European nightingale, and the great spotted cuckoo, 
whilst amongst the larger birds the Imperial eagle, still 
a winter visitor, and the booted eagle, are not known to 
us as nesters to-day. The great bustard has followed the 
Syrian ostrich into extinction in this part of the East: 
it is doubtful if the little bustard now nests in the country’s 
southern deserts where it is only a visitor, or the bittern in 
the northern marshes. Even at Huleh no one appears to 
have found nests of the famous pygmy cormorant or the 
white-eyed duck, altoughh these birds are often to be seen 
upon the waters. 

A game bird that suffered so much from sportsmen of 
the first world war, the francolin or black partridge, cer- 
tainly the most beautifully plumaged of all East game- 
birds, was afforded special protection under the Palestine 
game ordinance; now it is exceedingly rare. Several 
pairs nest near the settlements around Beisan, in the 
Jordan Valley, as do spur-winged plover. The same 
sad history comes from Iraq where, in the vicinity of 
Baghdad, it was as abundant as chukor before the Meso- 
potamium Army honoured it with a regular place upon 
the menu. Much of the bird life of Palestine should 
increase with the planting of more woodland and with the 
preservation of the Government forests at Bab el Wad and 
elsewhere—the woodcock, the warblers, the nightjars, and 
the bulbuls for example. Even the goldcrest, unknown 
to Tristram, has become a winter visitor in small numbers ; 
we have found it at Gethsemane. We have recently 
watched the rare wall-creeper in Wadi Beidan, and the 
gannet in Haifa Bay in winter. Birds that Tristram may 
have overlooked, or which were not here in his nineteenth- 
century travels, are now known to us in Palestine—visits 
of pastors and once the skimmer, the gannet, the scoter, 
and the shearwater along the Mediterranean coast, maybe 
the latter nesting at night in some of the many holes along 
the cliffs, of grey-headed wagtails and Caucasian robins, 
grey phalaropes, redwing, and oyster-catcher. The 
Jerusalem Naturalists’ Club’s newly-published Handlist 
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gives 364 species and 68 sub-species of birds of Palestine. 
We have found that whistling ‘starling’ with rusty- 
brown wing patches—Tristram’s Grackle—just as con. 
mon an inhabitant of the steep and lonely ravine at 
Mah Saba as Tristram knew it, and the Greek monks 
still feed it by hand in the few trees there, a feat we 
have never accomplished with common starlings: in 
winter these grackles are now known to travel as far north 
as Nablus and Tiberias, and the lovely little sunbirds 
which travel from Jericho and the Dead Sea in winter 
to the Carmel and the Syrian border have begun to 
nest in those places too. The little owl is everywhere 
common from Tel Aviv to Jerusalem and Jericho, in- 
habiting nearly all the caves in the wilderness of Judea, 
so that as one motors along the road in the sunshine one 
may see the small, light-grey birds sitting at the entrance, 
as still as the stone around them. The African Sooty 
Falcon and the Lappet-faced Vulture now nest at the 
southern cliffs of the Dead Sea area. 

The plants of Palestine, like the birds, are still in the 
stage where their abundance and beauty leaves the visitor 
with no fear for their future. He who comes from England 
to spend his first day’s ramble amongst the Jordan Valley’s 
flocks of egrets and spoonbills—we saw a flock of 130 
spoonbills by the fish ponds of the settlements at Beisan 
—or wandering amongst the Carmel’s spring carpets of 
orchids and irises does not take agreeably to the suggestion 
that all this is but the later act in the story, a panorama 
that has passed its greatest beauty. Already in the 
vicinity of Tel Aviv and other coastal towns the lovely 
white daffodil-trumpets of Pancratiums have been gathered 
away like the bluebells from the woods around an English 
city and one must walk a few miles down the coast to find 
their bulbs. The two greatest haunts of wild flowers in 
Palestine to-day are the Carmel—where Liliwm candidum 
has probably its last haunt opposite Athlit, where griffons 
nest—and the forestry at Bab el Wad below Jerusalem. 
Palestine lacks trees to a desperate degree. This fact is 
impressed upon the memory of the bird-watcher who finds 
hawk, shrike, turtle-dove or roller perched upon almost 
every telegraph post and along the telegraph wires mile 
after mile. In this treeless countryside perching birds 
make every use of the telegraph system. 
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The Turks were largely responsible for this, because 
they stripped the countryside of its timber to fuel their 
railway engines in the first world war; they stripped the 
Carmel of its forests of carob trees and the hills of their 
wild olives and oaks. Trees still grow in Palestine, but 
most of these have been planted since the Mandate, 
although in the wild wadis of Deir es Sheikh in the hills 
below Jerusalem we spent VJ-day examining the best 
surviving remains of the ‘maquis’ or native forest of 
pistachia, carob, olive, Palestine Kermes oak, Lentisk 
tree and sub-shrubs left in the country. The commonest 
tree in Palestine to-day is the red gum, a eucalyptus that 
has given great beauty to the countryside, and is nowhere 
more beautiful than along the banks of the Jordan at 
Allenby bridge where it shares its position with the 
Euphrates poplars and the desert tamarisks in which the 
lovely little Dead Sea sparrows, Passer moabiticus, build 
their ‘ poke-pudding’ nests. Next commonest is the 
Jerusalem or Aleppo pine which is much planted by 
the Government and by the Jewish settlements, but there 
are extensive orchards of olives and almonds, the latter 
adding great beauty with their pink blossom in February 
and March, and graceful evergreens, like cypresses and 
especially the pencil-thin Cupressus sempervirens, are 
much planted at Bab el Wad. The latter grows wild in 
Trans-Jordan. 

The problem of Palestixe’s trees is tackled by divers 
bodies. Half a million dunams of tamarisk trees and 
acacia shrubs are being planted on the desert dunes of 
the south near Gaza, and most of the Jewish settlements 
not only plant plenty of trees but under the influence of 
the botanists at Jerusalem University have created their 
own plant sanctuaries, labelled in English, Arabic, and 
Hebrew, to protect the plants, as I noticed on the banks 
of the Jordan marshes below Rabat Ashley Settlement at 
the north end of the Dead Sea. The Hebrew University 
on Mount Scopus has established a botanical garden with 
a copse of Cedars of Lebanon and the Government’s 
greatest success has been the planting of the forestry of 
Bab el Wad where after the first world war stood only 
bare, eroded hillside at the gate of the pass up to Jeru- 
salem. Palestine has a tree or forestry society which 
disseminates lectures and information on siviculture, 
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chiefly to members of the Jewish settlements who, 
next to the Government’s forestry department, have 
planted most trees. Indeed, Jerusalem’s Jews have pro- 
posed planting an avenue of trees on the almost bare 
Mount of Olives as a war memorial to their dead. One of 
the commonest memorials at the settlements is to plant a 
tree, or even a wood, in the memory of some name that is 
great to the Jews in Palestine. 

Next to the ubiquitous goat which grazes everywhere 
from the summit of Hermon to the first vestiges of spring 
greenery upon the Judean wilderness, the Arab flower- 
collector is the greatest menace to Palestine’s plants. No 
sooner do the cyclamens and anemones bloom in the hills 
than these urchins gather enormous armfuls of blooms to 
hawk to passing motorists along the roads to Jerusalem 
and Haifa. Twenty years ago wild flowers in plenty 
clothed the hills immediately one walked out of Jerusalem, 
but this abundance of cyclamens and narcissi is not met 
with nowadays until one reaches the forestry at Bab el 
Wad, almost at the foot of the hills, and even there, after 
we have walked the woodland paths in December when the 
blooms were first opening, our return visit in mid-January 
failed to find a single narcissus and but two or three 
cyclamens left. Unless something is done to curb the 
activities of these native flower-collectors the cream of 
Palestine’s floral beauty will be destroyed before another 
decade has past. 

Third in the order of enemies to the plants are the 
nomadic Bedouins whose search for tinder does not always 
end with the common prickly burnet, Poteriwm spinosum, 
their usual fuel, but ruthlessly breaks down every sort of 
tree or shrub within the vicinity of their filthy encamp- 
ment of hessian huts. The Jews strip the foliage for their 
Feast of the Tabernacle and the Army took its toll for 
Christmas decorations. 

Four plants which are common in Palestine to-day but 
which did not grow here in Biblical times, are the prickly ' 
péar cactus, Opuntia, the tobacco tree, Nicotiana glauca, 
with its bunches of tubular, yellow flowers which hang 
about its rubbery grey-green leaves throughout most of | 
the year, the deliciously fragrant onoponax (Acacia 
Farnesiana) shrub, and the eucalyptus tree. But the 
prickly pear, once much used as a hedging plant until it 
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became as familiar amongst the orange groyes of the 
plain as the thorn bush in England, has grown into dis- 
favour and in many areas around Haifa, Hadera, and 
Rehovot it is replaced by the increasingly popular Acacia 
Farnesiana. Only at Nablus, haunt of jackdaws and 
winter rooks, has the prickly pear made any great conquest 
of the countryside, and there it dominates a whole hillside 
above this troublesome Arab town. Several interesting 
plants have been discovered in Palestine in modern times. 
The winds and sandstorms of the Sinai desert have blown 
out of Egypt into southern Palestine at Gaza’s dunes the 
seeds of several Egyptian plants which have established 
themselves there, the latest being a new Tamarisk tree, 
Tamarix pseudo-pilloie, discovered there last year; but 
these plants do not penetrate any farther into Palestine. 
They have not reached Palestine by artificial aid, like the 
various East African and Red Sea fishes, crabs, and marine 
creatures which, since the cutting of the Suez Canal have 
taken advantage of its currents to travel to the Mediter- 
ranean and may now be caught along the coast at Gaza and 
Tel Aviv. On the shores of the Dead Sea, near the fresh- 
water spring at Ein Feshka, I found the very small, 
hemispherical, yellow discs of that tiny composite flower 
named after one of the foremost botanists of modern 
Palestine, the late M. Aaronsohn: Aaronzonii factorovski, 
a small rayless annual flower of the salt deserts of Judea 
and the Jordan Valley, growing from the beautiful ravine 
of Ein Fara within a half-hour’s ride of Jersualem to the 
lonely monastery ravine of Mah Saba that may be reached 
only by donkey or by foot. In south Lebanon recently 
that fascinating little carnivorous flower, of which Darwin 
made interesting observations upon the English Downs 
| and wrote of its fly-catching abilities, the round-leaved 
sundew, was discovered growing in the high hills at the 
village of Dhour Choueir, although prior to this find its 
nearest known haunts were in Bulgaria and the Caucasus. 
Amongst the wild orchids of the hills the name of the 
foremost of American naturalists in modern Palestine, 
Mr J. E. Dinsmore, of the American colony in Jerusalem, 
has been perpetuated in naming the lovely pink butterfly 
orchid Ophrys Dinsmorei which is not uncommon at haunts 
near Jerusalem and Galilee and on Carmel. The late 
Professor Eig, who discovered many new plants in Pales- 
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tine and to whose credit the Eig Memorial Natural History 
Society is maintained in Palestine, was responsible for the 
addition of a very interesting purple flowered composite 
growing in bushy clusters around the Jewish village of 
Beit Hakerem near Jerusalem and its neighbouring 
Arab village of Ein Karem, namely Lachnophilum hiero- 
solymitanum, a name which sounds perfectly horrible 
when the beauty of a bunch of such flowers is seen on the 
dining-room table ! 

Forty years ago the yellow flowers of the tobacco tree 
were almost unknown in Palestine, but to-day they grow 
from the dock walls of Haifa harbour to David’s ancient 
walls of Jerusalem’s Citadel. But in the summer drought 
on the rough, rocky scrub at the forestry of Bab el Wad 
and in the deep Wadi Beidan at Nablus, one finds the 
golden-yellow flowers of the tropical Varthemia, survivor 
of days when Palestine enjoyed a tropical climate and 
probably associated with the oriental fishing owl and the 
African darters of Tiberias and Huleh in a far-off wild life 
when Biblical history was still unwritten and the elephant, 
whose bones were in wartime ploughed up from the field 
in Haifa Bay, roamed these hills. One of the loveliest 
flowers that has come to modern Palestine is Drummond’s 
evening primrose, Oenothera drummondi, whose rich, orange- 
yellow flowers, low growing but luxuriant in their florifer- 
ous nature, deck the dunes from Gaza, Jaffa, and Tel Aviv 
northwards to Haifa and Acre with extreme beauty, 
although seldom far from habitation. American evening 
primroses seem to be conquering the dunes of the world. 


The foregoing is a fair summary of the dangerous 
position into which wild life in Palestine has been placed 
by thoughtless lack of conservation. No one group of 
people, Arab, Jew, or British can be singled out for sole 
responsibility or sole blame. The future of the wild life 
of the country, like the future of Palestine itself, depends 
upon the cooperation of all three races. The Jew has 
done much valuable work by conserving the flora in the 
vicinity of the settlements under a scheme originated by 
the botany department of the Hebrew University at 
Jerusalem, and by the Jordan banks below the settlement 
of Rabat Ashley to the north of the Dead Sea I found a 
notice in Hebrew, Arabic, and English not to collect the 
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plants. The settlements near Beisan have made their 
own museum at Beit Stuhmen. However, no public 
museum exists in the capital or any other city so that a 
visitor may see the country’s fauna and flora. But on the 
other hand there are many Jewish collectors of birds by 
shooting for skin collections or by taking young birds and 
animals for living collections, and these biologists specialise 
in the country’s rarities. And the intensive cultivation of 
the Jewish settlements is exterminating several plants of 
fields and orchards so typical of the poorer cultivation of 
Arab fields. The Arab, and particularly the Bedouin 
Arab, is an inveterate hunter and a destructive country- 
man. The natives of the Huleh basin feed on the young 
nestlings in the colony of purple herons breeding there. 
In the 1945 season all but two of the nestlings were taken 
from the nest by the Arabs for food: the remaining two 
birds that had just left the nest were taken by Jewish 
biologists for their aviaries. The Bedouin ruthlessly 
destroys shrubs and trees for fuel. When we visited the 
estuary of the Wadi Rubin on the coast south of Jaffa in 
the winter of 1945 a car of Arab ‘ hunters’ drew up, and 
in their luggage box were not only duck and coot, but 
grebes and a bittern shot at Wadi Sukrier, a few miles 
south. While the Hebrew University biologists have 
given the fish-breeders of the settlement fish-pond lectures 
on the harmlessness of the rare birds visiting their large 
carp ponds at Beisan and at the Dead Sea, in the hopes 
of conserving the birds, we met an Arab shooting party 
at the latter in search of duck, but with only coot and 
grebes in the bag. A well-known Jewish collector told 
me that one of the ibex in his collection was purchased 
from Arabs who had killed the female whilst giving birth 
to young. The blooms of the fragrant storax (Styrax 
officinalis) are mashed up by the natives of Huleh and 
added to the Jordan’s waters to kill the fish by poison. 
Several animals on the ‘ protected list ’ in the present 
Palestine game laws no longer exist. No specimens of the 
Carmel gazelle are known and from a biological point of 
view the steady extermination of the gazelle and the ibex, 
the fallow deer, and other large mammals deprives 
scientists of determinating the various races or sub- 
species which have not yet been worked out in the country. 
The red gazelle at present in the country has different 
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races in the high land and in the desert lowland. On the 
other hand, several sportsmen and naturalists have told 
me that they are of the opinion that the changing condi- 
tions of the countryside are more responsible than ruthless 
destruction for the decline in wild life over the past twenty 
years. But if that is so, it has been accentuated in Pales- 
tine, Syria, Trans-Jordan, and Iraq by wartime methods. 
When military personnel in Paiforce found that’ sand- 
grouse were so numerous near the desert road, at Ur of 
the Chaldees, a novel method of catching the birds was 
adopted when camouflage-nets were spread out between 
a couple of jeeps which then raced over the desert, and 
the sand-grouse were caught flying into the net. Another 
method is to fill in all water-holes but one, and have a 
battue there a few days later. How could we decry the 
natives of Gaza for setting up their nets to catch the 
migrations of quail when this sort of thing went on? 
And when not only the rare birds amongst the thousands 
of duck that crowd in the papyrus swamp of Lake Huleh 
in winter, but the rare birds that nest there in summer, 
were shot ? 

Apart from the rather ineffective bird protection 
clauses in the game licence, the most helpful and effective 
conservation of Palestine’s wild life at present is the 
prohibition of ‘ hunting’ (which here is used in the 
American sense of shooting) within the Government 
forestry plantations, excepting under special permission 
of the Chief Secretary. Some of these forestry lands are 
extensive, and include the forests at the gate to the hills to 
Jerusalem at Bab el Wad which has thus become a haunt 
of mammals, birds, and uncommon plants. Much of the 
dunes in Haifa Bay between Haifa and Acre and duneland 
heath north of Hadera are thus preserved. Out of this 
small beginning might grow the idea of national parks for 
Palestine—notably the Lake Huleh basin, the Galilee area 
with its north wadis where the oriental fishing ow] still 
nests, and the Dead Sea depression with its grackles, its 
blue rock thrushes, tamarisk nightjars, and babblers. 
The Carmel and Bab el Wad are suitable national parks for 
their flora, also some of the deep wadis, like the Wadi 
Beisan that runs from Nablus into Wadi Fara and the 
Jordan Valley, and where we watched the rare wall- 
creeper, and where Tristram’s grackles from the Dead Sea 
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have paid such regular winter visits—despite the ‘ reverse 
emigration’ northwards in autumn, like the sunbirds that 
go from Jericho to Carmel and have lately started nesting 
there—that they may eventually nest there too. The 
Wadi Kelt to Ein Fara with its wealth of flowers might 
make another preserve, and the ibex preserve near Aqaba 
established by a former Governor of Sinai could well be 
enlarged. In February 1946 I led an eight-day expedition 
of the Middle East Biological Scheme in the Wadi Araba, 
between the Dead Sea and the Red Sea, and although the 
desert flora proved of immense interest, the reduction of 
the larger game mammals, and of birds like bustard, 
was appalling. 

There are indeed very many suitable nature reserves 
in Palestine and the only policy that one sees possible if 
anything at all is to be done to save the fast vanishing 
wild life of the Holy Land is threefold: First the crea- 
tion of national game or nature reserves, or national 
parks, under efficient wardens, where hunting is rigorously 
controlled, particularly the indiscriminate shooting by 
Bedouin Arabs. Much of this policy could be linked up 
with a vigorous afforestation policy, for next to water, 
woodland forms an ideal nature reserve. Second the 
complete revision of the wild game laws, and the wild 
bird laws, to bring them up to date, so that the laws no 
longer list animals which no longer inhabit the country— 
and enforcing these laws upon Arab, Jew, and Briton, 
military or civilian, regardless of race or rank, otherwise 
their effect will be nullified. And third the establish- 
ment of a Game Department with a Conservator of Game 
as a Government post, either on the lines of the game 
reserves of the Governments of India and Canada, of the 
U.S.A. and South Africa, or as a section of the Department 
of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

The British have done much for Palestine, but one 
thing for which the Jews would give us every support 
would be the recovery for Palestine of its lost trees and its 
lost game, until the Holy Land is once more the land of 
the animals and the plants we read about in the Bible. 
And that can be done without retarding industrial develop- 
ment or the opening up of the once deserted countryside. 


Eric Harpy. 
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Art. 9—TRENDS IN LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


Two factors are affecting the trend of local government 
in this country. One is the tendency, very marked in 
recent years, towards centralisation into large units or 
regions. The other is the swing municipally as well as 
nationally towards government by political opinion of a 
party rather than of a community character. 

Regionalisation has many arguments for it, mainly of 
the efficiency type. It is argued that the older units of 
local government arose in the time when ox-wagons or 
pack-horses were the fastest modes of travel with mer- 
chandise. The parish pump, or more accurately, the 
parish church was the centre. The parish council, the 
borough council, and the more vague shire were the units, 
although the Justices of Assize as established by that 
almost greatest of English Kings, Henry II, began to 
bring effective central justice into the localities. 

The rise of the great turnpike roads, the canals, the 
railways, and again the motor roads made it possible for 
the boundaries of more than one locality to be traversed 
in the short space of a day and brought a wider conscious- 
ness of unity into being. Our penny post (now, alas! 
two and a half times as much), the telegraph, the tele- 
phone and, in the last generation, the aeroplane widened 
the circle of this consciousness so that for many of the 
purposes of government the little localities were seen to be 
‘ out of date.’ 

Coupled with these new developments in communica- 
tion and transport came higher standards and fresh 
demands for public services. Water supplies and sani- 
tation, more comprehensive and wide-reaching systems of 
roads, hospitals and health, poor relief and employment, 
education and culture, all called for grander conceptions 
and far-flung plans. The petty rulers of little areas often 
proved poor cooperators and worse collaborators. 
‘Joint’ committees are notorious for being ‘out of 
joint.’ The demand arose for a wider organisation of 
government which would over-span the lesser local 
authorities and also link many of the greater into com- 
prehensive regions for certain large-scale purposes. 

As examples, quite recently the old ad hoc ‘ Poor 
Law Unions’ have come under Public Assistance Com- 
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mittees of the County Councils and the Poor Rate muni- 
cipalised. Education, once the concern of parish man- 
agers, became afterwards the responsibility mainly of area 
School Boards, then of the Boroughs and the Counties and 
now, under the Education Act of 1944, the responsibility 
ultimately of the Counties alone.* Then we have the 
movements for wider units of police organisation and the 
town fire brigades became merged during the war into the 
National Fire Service. There was a similar movement in 
respect of the police. Ad hoc bodies to deal with regional 
sewerage schemes, with water supplies, with planning, are 
@ common feature of our public life while our electricity 
services are fast moving towards control by a Central 
Electricity Board. The tendencies are obvious. The old 
systems of local government are disappearing like snow 
in the sun. Is this a matter for self-congratulation or 
self-examination ? ; 

It must be said that ‘ parish pump politics’ have 
‘ asked for it’ to a large extent. Little men seem seldom 
able to think in large dimensions. That very quality of 
knowledge and concern for local detail tends to unfit the 
‘local’ councillor for the big ideas. It is notorious that 
more time is often given in a council meeting to an expense 
voucher of some official or member, or to the purchase of a 
trifle worth a few pounds, than upon the expenditure of 
scores of thousands of pounds on some great scheme. It 
seems as if the average councillor, once he is past a 
domestic scale of expenditure, is incapable of thought or 
at least of critical thought and understanding. 

The experience of an education officer who was con- 
cerned with the planning and provision of a much needed 
secondary school, the cost of the site and building of 
which meant a major slice out of a hundred thousand 
pounds, will bear out this point. When a councillor who 
had debated with vigour (and some prejudice) against the 
purchase of a few pieces of pottery for an art room, saw . 
this great school building going up, his eyes opened wide 
with surprise. Then he said, ‘ If I had known that I was 
voting for this, I should have voted against it.’ 

It seems as if our system of public education did not 
keep in step with the demands of the age. Citizenship is 





* Counties is held to include County Boroughs. 
Vol. 284.—No. 569. 2B 
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still the worse taught subject in our schools. Perhaps it 
cannot be ‘ taught ’ only ‘ lived.’ 

Thus we have on the one hand the demands of a new 
age being forced upon mentalities schooled largely only 
in the old. It is widely true that councils with ‘ shop- 
keeper ’ mentalities would not, perhaps could not, think 
in terms of the new and greater dimensions. There were 
seldom advocates in the little councils who could explain 
the advantages to the community of long-term schemes 
when to most of them the short-term expense was so 
obvious. There has been insufficient demonstration in 
local government of the asset side of the account. The 
annual budget has usually been regarded as expenditure 
only, and returns other than purely monetary returns have 
received little consideration at the parish pump. 

Yet when we consider that the annual expenditure on 
tobacco is in excess of expenditure on local government 
we begin to see how first things have not been put first 
and that the public services have been thought of more as 
excrescences upon our lives rather than as the very stuff 
of life as in fact they are. . 

Our small units of local government are to a large 
degree, losing their powers and influence by default. 
The ability to cooperate within the restricted boundaries 
of a parish or a borough did not sufficiently bring into 
being, when the need came, wider approaches to municipal 
government. Examples can be quoted of fire brigades 
which, seeing’a glow in the sky, went to attend to the fire 
but stopped at their town boundary when they found that 
the blaze was in another district. The restriction in the 
range of municipal ambulances to the district owning 
' them is another instance of the same localised control of 
what ought to be a service that knows no boundaries. It 
may indeed be the fact that full cooperation between 
adjoining municipal districts would have, anyhow, been 
impossible. The truth remains that big needs call for 
big organisations. The trend is there and is perhaps 
inevitable. 

Yet in all this there is some of the character of totalita- 
rianism. Already in the ‘ Divisional Executives ’ estab- 
lished by the counties under the Education Act of 1944 to 
deal in local divisions with the educational set-up can be 
heard the grumble, ‘ What is the use of us meeting here 
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when what we decide is turned down by the county ?’ 
The county may be right or wrong—probably is more 
often right than wrong—yet this spirit is not good for 
local government and the tendency will be for the local 
bodies nominated under county schemes to become 
either ‘ rubber stamp ’ committees or a group of inveterate 
grumblers. In the former case the officials serving the 
local group find their work speeded and, inevitably, their 
power (which is usually for the good) increased. In the 
latter case they may be ground between the upper mill- 
stone of local exacerbation and the lower millstone of 
county discipline. In such conditions no official can do 
his best work. 

It is inescapable that larger units have to function in 
order to deal with greater things, with problems not only of 
deeper complexity, but also inherently of wider geographi- 
cal implications than were the affairs of a century ago. 

Need there have been this breakdown of age-old 
traditions of local government (partial, perhaps) in order 
to achieve efficient and wider organisations ? It is sug- 
gested that there need not. We have been too much 
influenced by the standing of the shire in our past history 
so that we have forgotten the more fundamental small 
locality, wherein lie the roots of our conception and indeed 
of most of our experience of local government. Instead 
of starting with the later shire and working downwards to 
the localities our modern structure of local government 
should have begun with the localities and built the shire 
upon them and of them. Our counties should be divided 
into their natural regions or districts, usually centred, 
around a market or manufacturing or residential town, 
nodal to the means of communication, and each district 
should have its council as at present, but with this 
difference ; that each local council, on a collegiate prin- 
ciple, elects representative in proportion to its size and 
rateable value to form the county council. Similarly for 
larger regions than the shires, bodies set up for the control 
of services which demand a wider area, such as water 
supplies, roads, further education, electricity and so forth, 
could be appointed on the collegiate principle from the 
county (and county borough) councils. In all cases the 
cooptation of experts or persons having special knowledge 
or experience of any service ought to be part of the system 

2B2 
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at least to serve on the specialised committees, although 
there is no reason why they should not be full members of 
the councils as well, so long as they are few in number in 
comparison with the whole body. 

Parenthetically, this matter of the cooptation of 
people with specialised knowledge tends to be neglected 
or deliberately ignored as far as the law permits it, by some 
bodies more conscious of their duty to a particular 
political party than to the public as a whole. But more 
of that anon. 

We can therefore visualise a representative system of 
local government wherein all the bodies concerned are 
interlocked and build up into a pyramid in which all the 
parts are not only responsible but also responsible to each 
other. The policy of the higher body, though it would 
often be in conflict with that of a particular locality, 
would nevertheless be felt to represent more truly the 
joint opinion of the constituent bodies forming the higher 
council. This realisation would undoubtedly make for a 
greater sense of reality in the work of bodies to which 
now so many duties are delegated ‘ on the string’ but in 
the real evolution and control of which:the local bodies 
have really very little effective say. 

It will be argued that to have a completely separate 
election for the county council safeguards something 
intangible in the freedom of the citizen. In practice, this 
is seldom true in these days of political groupings even in 
local government. It is probable that the collegiate 
method of electing county councils actually would change 
their personnel very little. It would reduce the number of 
elections of which one good one is better than a number of 
small ones. Yet there would result a greater sense of 
oneness in the whole system which would be invaluable 
in its actual working. So much friction and frustration 
is apparent in the functions of a body that only has powers 
delegated from above rather than when it would operate a 
policy for which it has had a statutory place in framing. 
This point may appear to the man in the street a mere 
quibble, but it is of real moment in the smooth working of 
wider policies by the narrower body. When people 
began to say, ‘ What is the use of us coming here ?’ that 
is the beginning of either indifference or of exasperation. 

There is one matter of great importance in the work of 
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professional officials in relation to committees and this is 
that too often the officials are committee-ridden. By this 
is not meant that the officials should be free to operate 
policies of their own ; that would manifestly be contrary 
to all democratic traditions. What is meant is too much 
control in detail or rather too much tendency to use the 
official for personal stunts or to work him hard on things 
of transitory or petty importance which at the moment 
catch the public eye. The experts are not given enough 
time to think nor enough leisure to let their ideas crystallise 
into sound schemes. 

The committee system can in this respect become a 
danger to the most efficient government. Too often upon 
it are self-satisfied people or people who have made no 
particular success in their own lives, who seem always to be 
thinking up things for the official to do. These directions 
often follow each other in bewildering frequency and, while 
they may have some value in the scheme of things, they 
will always become ‘ test cases ’ as regards that particular 
official and that particular councillor. 

The advice of a cynical old town clerk to his successor 
once was : 

‘I wish you luck, my boy. If you see that your Minutes 
are correct, the letters written, and the reports drafted you 
will get on all right. But woe betide you if your paper work 
is not spot perfect. If it is, you can let the town go hang.’ 

There is much truth in that cynical remark. Com- 
mittees will usually forgive lack of vision, of ideas, of 
enterprise if the paper work measures up to the Minutes. 
Yet, expert officials should be providing plans, having 
leisure to think, making researches, exchanging ideas with 
their colleagues all over the country, seeing successful 
schemes in action ; in short, providing the technical and 
professional brains to the whole organisation. This they 
cannot always sufficiently do because of the plethora of 
pen driving which they have to do and because of the 
pettiness of some committees who so often scrutinise an 
expense voucher with the jealous eye of a mean shopkeeper. 

When this point was put to an experienced borough 
engineer he replied : 

‘ There’s a lot in it. Too many of our big schemes do not 
get enough thought given to them and they are less efficient 
and more costly because of that. I got my best idea once 
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when playing golf and it saved the town thousands of pounds. 
But all I received was a reprimand that I had absented myself 
from my office that day!’ 


At one borough some years before the war a municipal 
expert called in to advise on the improvement of its public 
efficiency horrified the councillors by advocating greater 
freedom of action for chief officials, making them what he 
called ‘ non-working officers.” What he meant was that 
it would pay the town to give its experts time to think and 
relieve them of pushing pens and getting themselves right 
on points of trivial detail for the next committee. That 
work, said this very wise adviser, was for a deputy and 
that meant more professional and expert staff. He main- 
tained that, alternately, the additional cost would be saved 
in efficiency in the larger things. 

This point of view is difficult to popularise with some 
councillors who often regard technical and professional 
work as something which is done between four walls and 
between nine o’clock in the morning and five o’clock in 
the evening. Many public representatives leave their 
counters, their lathes, or their calls at houses, and feel 
their work is done. Too often this makes them incapable 
of appreciating the quality and especially the character of 
intellectual planning. The detail escapes them, they see 
only the final result—often hurried and scamped because 
the professional expert has been swamped, in addition, 
with attention to trivialities in order that he may face a 
committee, some of them carping and uncomprehending 
critics, with a clean sheet. This may be in many cases a 
harsh estimate of things, yet this situation is commoner 
than many people realise. It is likely with new types 
being elected to public bodies that the standard of good 
manners in committees is falling and that people incapable 
of judging fairly the work of an expert air their views with 
pontifical wisdom. 

One doctor holding a Diploma in Public Health, finding 
himself overworked in his private practice during the war, 
accepted an appointment as a Borough Medical Officer of 
Health. A few years later a colleague asked him how he 
liked the public service. His answer was terse : 

‘It’s lousy. They all know more about public health 
than I do.’ 

That is probably an extreme case, yet largely sympto- 
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matic. So many views expressed on public bodies are 
doctrinaire rather than objective, expressive of a compen- 
sation for that old ‘ inferiority complex’ in members of 
humble origin and too conscious of party loyalties than of 
the weal public in its fullest, widest, and most human sense. 

That brings us to the political character which local 
government is assuming with rapidity. The great political 
parties, appropriate for Parliament, are now repeated in 
our local governing bodies. This is a pity, for of all forms 
of government, local government is the most closely in 
touch with the everyday man, and its keynote should be 
people not party. 

At a recent election a certain party obtained complete 
control of the local council and one member of this majority 
had the temerity to say in public that minorities had no 
rights whatsoever. This theory produced no indignant 
reactions from his colleagues who had arrived there pre- 
cisely because minorities in our history had demanded and 
secured rights to exist and rights to speak and live as 
minorities. The logical end of the denial of rights to 
minorities is in the last resort the concentration camp 
which, however, British public opinion would be sensible 
enough to avoid. British humour and sense of fair play 
could save us from that ultimate folly and send out neck 
and crop into the wilderness any party however popular 
which began seriously to head in that direction. 

The party system in local government has given rise 
to the caucus wherein, in more than one of the parties, 
decision on a strictly party basis are taken so that the 
business on the committees and on the public council 
becomes, on policy, cut and dried if that party carries a 
working majority. The reports of officials if these are 
objective and cut across the party policy may be gently 
or vociferously set aside. The party policy is what 
matters. Opposing views are not. considered. 

This would not be su bad if some people elected on 
public bodies were not so insufferably smug, and self- 
righteous about their opinions. Honest doubt, as well as 
confession, is good for the soul. ‘ By the bowels of Christ,’ 
exclaimed Cromwell, ‘think it that you may be mis- 
taken.’ And the humbler the origin of the member the 
more obstinately as a rule does he cling to the opinion 
supplied to him cut and dried by the caucus. 
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As an example of caucus interference in public admin- 
istration, a local government official * some years ago was 
requested by the caucus of the party then in power in the 
public body for which he worked to submit drafts of all 
his reports on matters of policy to them before they came 
before his committees. This savoured so much of 
‘ Gestapo ’ methods that the request was ignored, not in 
so many words (as that was not politic) but by a masterly 
inactivity in the matter. 

A further point to remember is that chairmen often 
tend, in the nature of things to become dictators, ranging 
in type from the mild to the impossible. They are often 
men of great force of character and ability and they must 
be called upon to give provisional decisions of importance 
between the various meetings in order that local govern- 
ment shall function smoothly. Yet this very necessary 
duty can in some instances produce a non-democratic 
result. It needs men of very high personal and social 
sensitiveness to be able not to assume an omniscience 
when they have exercised this very necessary right too 
long and with too complacent a committee. 

Chairmen should change at least every three years. 
There is, it is true, a great administrative advantage in 
having a chairman of experience who is, by his service, 
well-informed. Nevertheless longer service in the chair 
than three years tends to make the chairman, uncon- 
sciously perhaps, feel ‘not as other men are’ and to 
become, not an unbiased arbitrator between various 
opinions in his committee, but a sledge hammer upon all 
who take an opposite view from his own. He tends to 
become a ‘ leader ’ rather than an impartial chairman. 

In the Brains Trust the question was asked why in 
proportion so few academical and technical experts 
interested themselves as representatives of the people on 
local governing bodies. It is probable that the educational 
system in this country does not put back into local govern- 
ment, nor even into Parliament, the competent and 
informed professional scholars and experts that it should. 
This is not to be snobbish. It is merely commonsense 
that the best brains should be deeply concerned with the 





* The same official was offered privately a substantial increase in salary 
if he did not press for a big scheme that would mean an appreciable increase 
in the local rates. 
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best government. It may be a matter of great satisfac- 
tion to a party that it is represented by a maiority of 
men ‘who started work at twelve’ or whatever the 
fashionable age is now ; yet, though this is to the individual 
credit of these men, the objective view must be that if 
education is worth what it is represented to be by all 
parties, we ought, in the majority of instances at least, to 
have men of the highest education in control of our 
destinies local and national. 

This article is not to say that ‘there is something 
rotten in the state of Denmark.’ In spite of many failings, 
British local government is the least corrupt and the most 
efficient inthe world. The plea of the writer is that certain 
tendencies of a totalitarian nature (whether emanating 
from left movements or right) should be nipped in the bud 
now and the British tradition of free discussion, man to 
man, not politician to politician, saved on our councils of 
local government. 

Perhaps the present Government with its mandate from 
a majority of the people will realise that it has been given 
this mandate, not so much on political grounds but on 
human grounds. Now that the struggle for existence as a 
party is over, at any rate for a time, perhaps the new 
Government in power will feel itself custodians not of a 
doctrine but of a people unsurpassed in their devotion to 
freedom. The majority vote does not mean that minorites 
have to be stamped out in their human expression. Each 
person must, as in the law, rank equal, whatever his 
opinion, in'the counsels also of the nation. 

While there must be a party organisation to win the 
power, good government will come when the power is used 
not for the majority good so much as for the common good. 
Privilege and oppression, intolerance and avarice, selfish- 
ness and self-esteem are prerogatives of no particular 
political party. They are equally objectionable from 
wherever they come. 

Having won a war against totalitarianism we must 
search our hearts that nothing savouring of it arises in this 
country. We must not exchange one oppression for 
another. Now is the time for all good men and true to 
come to the aid of—not the party—but the people. 


MICHAEL GARETH LLEWELYN, 
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Art. 10—IS CLASS WAR STILL NECESSARY ?—AN 
AUSTRALIAN VIEW. 


MILLIONS of workers to-day are feeling the irritant of Karl 
Marx’s influence who care little for his formal doctrines. 
They believe that the boss is the natural enemy, that the 
‘more for him the less for me’ and vice versa, that the 
employer-employed relation is essentially undignified and 
unjust, and that the worker’s hope of delivering himself 
from all evils is to make himself boss of the boss. And 
there are still employers who, limiting their social vision 
to their own factory costs, want as much as they can get 
for as little as they can give. The question for this 
moment of imperfect peace is whether the class-war spirit 
is going to spill into the international field, to wreck inter- 
national cooperation, and whether it is going to make a 
confused mess of the complexities of reconstruction at 
home. It is the only way in which things can go wrong. 
After all our welter of destruction have we still to pass 
through another ordeal of destruction ? 

So it is well worth asking whether the class war is as 
necessary an element in the run of events as Marx taught 
ninety years ago; whether indeed, if Karl Marx were 
alive to-day, looking at the world with that hard-boiled 
realism on which he prided himself, he would regard the 
class war as the worker’s natural and necessary method 
of doing the best for himself? Marx had ‘fire in his 
belly,’ but in his mind a passion for hard analysis which 
cut clear for him social trends that had been missed by his 
predecessors and contemporaries. It has been said that 
‘ we are all children of our age, but none of us knows our 
mother.’ If Marx were to apply to the present his power 
to see what was going on, would he be giving the workers 
a different type of advice in a different spirit—appealing 
realistically even to moral forces? Engels I am sure 
would ; with Marx one can only speculate, for the roots of 
bitterness in him were deep and personal. But on his 
own premises we are entitled to ask of any social change 
whether it is sufficiently deep and thorough to alter the 
method of further social change. 

These ‘ ifs ’ of history are useful as a means of putting 
surface-piercing questions to ourselves. This one is: 
‘ Have the basic facts—the ways that modern society does 
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its work—slipped from under the Marxist conception of 
class war? In the present conditions of production, dis- 
tribution, and exchange, can the worker hope to gain more 
dignity, power, and prosperity by the tactics of class 
war? Can private enterprise hope to resist community 
responsibility and supervision and operate solely with 
regard to profit ? Must social development choose be- 
tween two alternatives—in one of which the capitalist, 
possessing the means of production, must force the worker 
down to subsistence level; in the other of which the 
proletariat must establish a class dictatorship over the 
capitalist and middle class, preparatory to a classless 
society ? The crucial question is this: What is the direc- 
tion of hope ? Towards class war or social integration ? 
Where do we go from here ?’ 

Of course, the Marxist will say, quite justly, that Marx 
did not invent class war, he merely pointed out that the 
class war was on, and drew attention to its tactics. And 
they would point to plenty of present-day evidence indi- 
cating that it is still on. To which one would reply that 
so long as men are predominatly selfish, different groups 
and types of people can and will always quarrel over the 
distribution of what they must combine their efforts to: 
produce. Such quarrelling is apt to occur within any 
kind of society—capitalist, socialist, communist, etc. 
But it makes all the difference to our readiness to quarrel, 
and the scope, persistence, and destructiveness of our 
quarrelling, whether we regard that quarrelling as the very 
logic of history, the means of hope, deliverance, and 
fundamental change—or whether we regard it as a pre- 
ventible nuisance, unable to make any fundamental 
difference to the shape of things to come. In this article 
I am not proposing to criticise the latest development of 
the Communist ‘ party line’ but to examine the attitude 
which says in effect: ‘ class war being inevitable, let us 
give all our hopes and energies to making it efficient.’ 

So far as the future of social quarrelling goes, I believe 
that the old-fashioned class war of the Marxist type— 
collared versus uncollared—all-capitalist versus all-worker 
—is becoming obsolete, and being replaced by a new type 
of mass self-seeking, i.e., pressure group versus community. 
The pressure group is narrower than the class, and may 
cut across class lines. It may be a whole industry, e.g., 
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wheat-growing or shipbuilding, or liquor, or a union or 
group of unions, or an employers’ federation, a professional 
association, a political region, or even a church. 

The pressure group is not necessarily harmful or anti- 
social. But, as distinguished from persuasive agencies, it 
is an attempt to use pressure or power to impose its will 
on the whole. Its claims may be just. Their partial or 
complete satisfaction may be to the advantage of the whole, 
as were those of the mutinous seamen at Spithead in 1798. 
The efficiency of pressure groups, or rather the industrial 
and political ineffectiveness of any group that does not 
make itself into a pressure group, means that our age will 
see much, if not most, of its political energies consumed in 
the conflict of pressure groups with each other and society. 
Negatively considered the pressure group is the price the 
community pays for its mental and moral laziness. The 
pressure group must call attention to itself. By reason of 
the community’s laziness it thus becomes a necessity as 
well as a nuisance, for the community at present has 
insufficient means for impartially investigating claims. 

Aggressive trades unionism, spreading out into a state 
of hostilities between the collared and the collarless, was 
the price paid for this mental and moral laziness up to the 
end of the last war. But now all the groupings of workers, 
either mental or manual, need protection from each other 
in their claims, as producers and consumers on the com- 
mon income. A rise in the cost of bricklaying means 
fewer homes; a strike in the coalfields puts out the 
domestic stove. A rise in the share of the national income 
for the worker by the warfare of all—workers versus all- 
capitalists—might perhaps be hoped for when the capital- 
ist’s interest rates and employer’s profits were uncontrolled 
and very large in proportion to this income. But with 
interest rates kept to the minimum required to produce 
the minimum amount of saving, as they are likely to be 
for our generation, and with profits controlled, the hope of 
the mental and manual worker for more income must 
look in three other directions: (1) The making of more 
goods and services. (2) The protection of increased effi- 
ciency by pressure-group methods. (3) The development 
of moral, impartial, and informed judgment active through 
government. 

Class war is likely to continue long after the real 
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reasons for it, and real grounds of hope from it, have 
disappeared. 

Fighting is a mentally conservative habit. So long as 
men feel themselves to be in the middle of a fight they are 
reluctant to reconsider their aims, weapons, and tactics. 
That has to be done for them by those behind the lines. 
So long as the old irritation persists, and is sustained and 
stimulated by political machinery organised to keep it 
going, the illusion that class war is necessary will die very 
hard. It remains as a spiritual sickness, as a kind of 
mental dishonesty that sees things too simply, as a mean- 
ness of spirit. But its hostilities, though culturally, 
spiritually, and materially damaging, are I believe sham 
in the sense that they are impotent to alter the kind of 
economic society that is being shaped for us by our charac- 
teristic modern methods of production, distribution, and 
exchange. These in turn are shaped by the interaction of 
human nature and scientific invention. By this interac- 
tion, so Marx rightly taught, our methods of working 
together must be shaped. But this interaction, as it is 
to-day, will not make possible the Giptatorship of the 
proletariate. 

There are, I believe, seven reasons why the Marxist 
conception of class-war is out of date. 

First, we have had, in the past century, a vast redis- 
tribution of wealth, political and economic power, and 
types of work. Enormous advances in technology and 
organising power have brought into being a vast new 
graded class of experts, administrators, clerks, super- 
visors who are both employees and capitalists or holders 
of vested interests, both givers and receivers of orders. 
In his striking book, ‘The Administrative Revolution,’ 
Burnham maintains that in the future the preponderance 
of power will belong not to the capitalist or worker, but 
to this class of administrators and experts. Capital is 
held mainly by shareholders in multitudes who have lost 
grip of their affairs; the ‘crowd psychology’ of the 
manual worker has not the brains. This middle class, in 
developed communities, is far too numerous to be. reduced 
to political or industrial submissiveness. 

Second, together with this rise of the middle class, 
there has long been working a tendency towards reducing 
the inequality of incomes by falling interest rates, increased 
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taxation, and social services, and a revaluing of different 
types of work. This ‘ flattening’ tendency, before the 
last war, was working towards a more stable and efficient | 
economic order. But it has been enormously weighted 
by two world wars, the influence of which must long con- 
tinue. Labour at present can hope for no more gain 
from more ‘ flattening,’ or by taking more of the share of 
saving or management. Indeed, it is a question how far 
present rates of taxation are not lowering the production 
of goods and services by reducing the extra effort of the 
extra-skilled. 

Third, our normal line of economic development is 
now through the expanding of mass-producing industries 
of luxury and service. This means that capitalists of all 
kinds are vitally interested in maintaining a rising pur- 
chasing power in the worker. But a rising living standard 
means the producing of more goods and services to pur- 
chase. In the post-war period the rise of living standards 
will depend primarily on an increase in the efficiency of 
labour of all kinds, mental and manual. 

Fourth, the expanding functions of the State are 
remedying many conditions for which Marx saw no cure 
but forceful revolution. In Australia for the past genera- 
tion the State has established itself as economic umpire 
between the producing classes. During and since the 
depression and in face of post-war reconstruction, it has 
added two other allied responsibilities—that of the over- 
comer of economic discords and the guarantor of some 
measure of personal security. We all seem agreed in 
fastening these responsibilities on the State, but few people 
have the faintest realisation of their immense conse- 
quences. Plainly, whether we like it or not, we are in for 
a form of society in which the State must take responsi- 
bility for seeing that enough basic food, clothing, housing, 
health services, education, and recreation is provided and 
made to go round. It need not necessarily do the work 
directly itself but must see that it is satisfactorily done as 
first charge on the community’s energies and resources. 
And when, as after this war, materials and labour are 
short for all that is urgent to do, the State by its ultimate 
control of credit and prices, and other direct authority, 
must decide what needs doing first. 

And yet we are not within sight of the time when most 
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people will be willing to give up the freedom to choose their 
jobs and spend their money as they wish. And plain to 
view is the spreading of ownership of capital and property. 
So as more and more people come to own savings, shares, 
houses, capital of one kind or another, the prospect of 
total socialism, with the State owning all the means of 
production, distribution, and exchange, must recede, and 
the reason for it decline. 

Nor are we in sight of the time when the State will be 
able to keep things going without the million-fold initia- 
tives of private enterprise. It looks indeed as if private 
enterprise will be left to do the job that it has done best— 
the cheapening and spreading of ‘ luxuries ’—those goods 
and. services which depend on personal taste. But it will 
be private enterprise with two important differences. 
Competition must increasingly disappear, for competition 
with its uncertainties and profit-cutting is a ‘ mug’s game’ 
in the modern world. But competition does impose cer- 
tain checks on price and quality in the interests of the con- 
sumer, and these checks must be replaced by State super- 
vision. The second difference called for is in the status 
of labour. If the fear of ‘ the sack’ is to be removed by 
security measures, some other inducement or discipline 
must be found to ensure the fair and regular day’s work. 
The war situation will create the obvious need for closer 
integration of interest and responsibility between employer 
and employed. Some measure of profit-sharing accom- 
panied by ‘ open book-keeping,’ and some say in manage- 
ment at least so far as it concerns the workshop, is clearly 
called for. Benevolence cannot take the place of the 
need for some redistribution of power. Clearly, then, in 
confusion and less-than-half consciously, we are working 
out for ourselves a ‘ mixed ’ system in which the State will 
own certain vital services, take responsibility for the 
satisfaction of elementary common needs, and supervise 
the restless, inventive energy of private enterprise in 
respect to such matters as prices and rates of profit, rela- 
tions between employers and employed, vocational train- 
ing and economic intelligence, and the distribution of 
credit and materials when these are in short supply. 

The coming of such a mixed system, even though 
inevitable, gives infinite scope for reasonableness, argu- 
ment, and strife. But while political conflict may hold up 
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or speed up this step or that, and conflict may determine 
the degree of freedom and control in this activity or that, 
I do not think that quarrelling will, in the long run, be 
able to establish any other kind of social order in place of 
this kind of social order in any civilised community. But 
such a system will require an improvement in the arts of 
government which will make our methods seem as crude 
and childish to the future as the governmental methods of 
the eighteenth century seem to us. ; 

The disappearance of the basic reasons for class war, 
however, does not necessarily mean the ‘ cease fire.’ We 
have still to consider several non-rational feelings that will 
prolong the struggle. Most wars are made or prolonged 
because one side or both see things too simply. Fighting 
has always been a substitute for thinking. 

The fifth reason why class war is becoming a vain thing 
is that it is impotent to put the proletariate in control and 
alter the ‘ hierarchical’ structure of industry. That is 
dependent on modern inventions. The hope of becoming 
the boss of his bosses is still a powerful irritant urging the 
worker to class war in the traditional spirit. But modern 
industry, in whatever political framework it is set, must 
be directed by internal bureaucracies in many grades of 
administrators and experts. The modern proletariate 
consists not, as in Marx’s day, of people without property, 
but of persons without personal authority. They are the 
ultimate receivers of orders. No class war can remove 
‘ rank and file-ness ’ from industry, and the developments 
that take the sting out of it do not belong to class war. A 
widening ladder of opportunity is enabling young people 
to find their own levels in the industrial hierarchy. The 
ladder can and will be greatly widened, for industry is per- 
petually short of brains in relation to responsibility, and 
it is not economical to leave as a manual worker a man with 
ability for direction. 

The notion that the manual worker can hope to get 
control of the experts and employ them for his own class 
interests is vain. There are too many of them, and they 
are far too large a proportion of the producing host for 
that. And the higher up the individual is in authority, the 
broader the view needed to do the job properly. Different 
types of work produce different types of mind, and even if 
in Australia, for example, a communist rising put at the | 
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head of industry and the State officials accepted by the 
rank and file, their ways of thinking would necessarily 
remain alien to the rank and file, and their discipline would 
be far more severe than that of the State-supervised 
employer. Russia has always been ruled by a small 
intellectual elite who have done all the telling to the 
proletariate. On the other hand, in democratic politics, 
as distinct from industry, the workers can become the 
ruling class so long as they keep their aims and their sense 
of responsibility broad enough to satisfy the marginal 
voter. 

To get the best and most work out of persons of unequal 
ability, unequal rewards will always be required. The 
more people who can rise above the profit motive the better 
for this world’s work, but such people are rare, and there is 
no reason to suppose that their numbers would be increased 
by any change in the social mechanism. It is just as futile 
to denounce the profit motive as it is to denounce the sex 
impulse. Both are deep biological instincts with their 
biological work to do, and the profit motive is powerful in 
making us ever more efficient in satisfying the desires of 
others as well as of ourselves. Neither urge can be 
eliminated ; both have to be controlled and given a sense 
of quality and conscience, in the interests of personal worth 
and common welfare. Class war actuated by the profit 
motive is enormously wasteful and self-frustrating. It is 
easier to unloose the forces of disorder than to re-establish 
control when these have done their work. The devil can 
be a fast worker, and to rouse the demonic elements in 
human nature can be the quickest way to shift an obstacle. 
But there is always the devil to pay, and his charges and 
interest rates are high. 

No social system—individualist, socialist, or com- 
munist—holds out any visible prospect of abolishing 
economic classes with their inequalities of reward and 
authority. To keep down these inequalities of reward 
within working reason, to prevent power being used 
without justice, compassion, and social responsibility— 
these are the legitimate aims of democracy. So long as. 
selfishness is primary, so long—in any state of society—. 
there will be ‘ vertical’ antagonism between the more. 
rewarded and the less, and ‘horizontal’ antagonism 
between one industry and another. 

Vol. 28. —WNo:. 569. 2c 
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The itch and ache of class consciousness lie in the 
rigidity of class distinctions. To take the sting of unfair 
disability out of class we have to widen the ladder of 
opportunity, to raise the quality of education from the 
bottom up, and lift the standard of productivity, income, 
and leisure so that no type of manual work is a disqualifi- 
cation for enjoying life with the mind and living it in spirit 
and truth. We must work towards a state of things in 
which mental and manual workers do not live such differ- 
ent kinds of life. Their earnings even now widely overlap, 
but their habits generally remain very different. Snob- 
bery, both the ‘ primary’ sort in the ‘ upper’ incomes 
and the ‘ inverted ’ sort in the ‘ lower’ ones, can be done 
away with only by a sense of humour and the capacity to 
see each other, through the labels, as men, women, and 
children in need of each other’s specialised help. Still in 
most cases it will always remain hard for the ‘ natural’ 
man to accept good-temperedly the world’s estimate of 
his ability and economic value, and hard for him to keep 
envy out of his ideas of justice. 

Yet another reason why the class war is becoming 
obsolete is the degree to which it has been won—though in 
the main by other methods. When Marx wrote, unbridled 
competition among capitalists, working on the surplus of 
labour on the market, did tend to force down wages to 
subsistence level, though for other reasons they rose. 
There was yet little collective bargaining and only the 
beginning of regulation of wages and hours. The vote 
for the worker was years away. Free and compulsory 
education in industrial areas was not in sight. There were 
no old age or invalid pensions, industrial insurance or 
health services. These are important in themselves and 
as indications of the ways in which society is going. But 
then there was only incipient hope or faith in the will or 
the power of the community, through the State, to protect 
the worker and to improve his lot. Small wonder that 
to some the voices of violence were attractive, for there 
-was almost no machinery of social responsibility in sight. 

The final reason why class war is obsolescent as a 
means of improving the lot of the worker is the emerging 
of a dynamic alternative. The release of social sympathy 
and moral obligation has proved a better way. It has | 
been a mighty agent of social change since Marx’s time. 
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We are apt to forget that in his day a rigid economic 
determinism ruled the minds even of men of the most 
sincere goodwill, and while this did not rule out private 
charity and benevolence, it did deny to compassion and 
justice authority to regulate wages or hours or industrial 
conditions. Gladstone ridiculed the notion of parliament 
concerning itself with unemployment. People believed 
that there was an ‘iron law of wages,’ that wages were 
paid from a strictly limited wage fund, and that legislation 
was powerless to improve the worker’s lot. Religious 
interference, such as that of Lord Shaftesbury’s Factory 
Acts, achieved some noble inconsistencies. By a queer 
historical paradox, the very years in which Karl Marx 
was formulating his theory of economic determinism were 
the years in which Kingsley, Maurice, and the Christian 
Socialists were proclaiming that men could ‘ get on top of’ 
their economic system, and refashion and control its 
methods and machinery to raise and protect human 
dignity and welfare. Our social history has not yet done 
justice to the indirectly powerful influence of this social 
religion in lifting and opening out the minds of the middle 
classes to social reform. All our major social reforms have 
been won by moral agitation and achieved by common 
consent. 

The increased food, clothes, education, health services, 
and leisure to meet these moral cheques have been pro- 
duced in the past by increased efficiency, creating more 
goods and services just as the more goods and services 
required to meet our future moral cheques must be pro- 
duced. But in the last century there has been, especially 
among the rising middle classes, a marked advance— 
troubled, spasmodic, irregular, but real—in the art of 
‘loving one’s neighbour as oneself.’ This is not a senti- 
mental activity, whether considered as a social process or 
a New Testament command. The New Testament word 
agape means caring for people, not emotionalising over 
them. It is the ‘ caring for’ other people’s lives to which 
we are moved when we feel their experiences with some- 
thing of the same directness and immediacy as we do our 
own—when we feel their toothaches, worries, and enjoy- 
ments with the urge to do something about them. 

The growth of human sympathy has economically paid, 
and the cynic may, if he wishes, regard this material 

202 
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reward as the stimulating motive. But, more deeply 
considered, the Law of Love ‘ pays’ because it is part of 
the Logic of the Universe, as hard, precise, and consistent 
in regard to human relationships as is the Law of Gravita- 
tion in regard to the relations of material objects. We are 
free to defy either. But one does not abolish the validity 
of the Law of Gravitation by walking off the top of a ten- 
storey building, nor abolish that of the Law of Love by 
making war on one’s neighbour. In each case the con- 
sequences are the statement of the Law in that particular 
case. ‘ We need a world that is a city and a new race of 
men,’ said Virgil, a generation before Christ was born. 
The Law is with us in our long up-and-down efforts to 
achieve them. Like Gravitation, the Law of Love makes 
or breaks us. 

But the process of learning it is bitterly difficult, and 
never more so than to-day. To fight one’s own battles for 
one’s own gain, and to return evil for evil and good for 
good, express deep-rooted instincts. To stake one’s 
safety and welfare on sharing in a community of goodwill 
is much harder. It comes hard to pay one’s subscription 
when others do not. Indeed, as Toynbee the historian 
points out, the only way to care for people when they are 
behaving unlovably is to see them in God as brethren. 

To-day it is ‘on our eyes the ends of the world are 
come, and the lids are a little weary.’ Yet we have now 
to make the fateful decision through our leaders, whether 
to carry on and intensify the feuds in which time has 
enclosed us, or to deliver ourselves out of them into an age 
of social cooperation and integration. As regards the 
shaping of our society, we are, I believe, in the grip of an 
evolutionary process which class war can only delay and 
confuse. Yet whether within that shape of society there 
is to be happiness and prosperity and human dignity or 
the reverse depends on the free creative individual. 
From him must come the tide-turning initiative back 
from the class war to the cooperative spirit. He has to 
begin it with the firm manifestations of goodwill—good- 
will beginning its initiative before it is reciprocated, and 
maintaining its initiative until it evokes response. 

This leadership, which is our hope of deliverance, our 
ability to redeem the time, this ‘ loving on terms unfair,’ 
leadership of pre-reciprocated, imaginative goodwill, this 
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‘loving at long range ’—this capacity to fight the appar- 
ently losing battle—is helped by faith in an Ally outside 
the turmoil of time, giving aid from beyond the self. 


KENNETH T. HENDERSON. 


Art. 11—PRESENTING BRITAIN ABROAD: THE 
BRITISH COUNCIL AND THE FUTURE. 


For ten years past the British way of life has been 
officially presented abroad, and the time seems due for 
an assessment of what has been done already, and what is 
to be done in the future. Something begun in a small 
and tentative way to counter the prestige of the Axis 
powers has grown into a large and influential movement, 
directed by the British Council. This body has been the 
subject of controversy, attacked with acrimony and 
defended with enthusiasm: it has scored many remark- 
able successes, and has not unnaturally suffered a number 
of setbacks. Now the doubts which have been expressed 
about its continuation are being dispelled, and the years 
of peace will offer chances of development altogether 
freer than those of the past troubled decade. The 
Council’s charter, granted in 1940, creates it as a body 
for the promotion of a wider knowledge of Britain and 
the English language, and for the development of closer 
cultural relations between Britain and other countries. 
It is perhaps hardly realised as yet by the ordinary 
member of the public what an astonishing interest 
there is abroad in our country and language. Many 
thousands of foreigners are responding with alacrity to 
the chance of learning about our social life, political 
philosophy, literature, music, art, crafts, science, and 
technology : institutes are being opened, scientific bul- 
letins distributed, exchange visits arranged, and, in 
general, the objects of the charter fulfilled. In its multi- 
farious activities the Council is as polymorphous as 
Nature, whose variety, said Bacon, ‘is greater many 
times than the subtlety of argument.’ 

At the same time it must be admitted that the Council 
has been widely and severely criticised in the past over 
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such matters as its unimpressive personnel, its adminis- 
trative inefficiency, its imperfect staff-work, and inade- 
quate planning. The bitterest critics have been those 
who have learnt nothing and forgotten nothing since the 
days of its early and admitted mistakes, but even those | 
more constructively minded, who have either worked for | 
the Council or watched it in operation, have been dis- | 
turbed by its shortcomings in these respects, and hope 
for a better organisation, more efficiently run and more 
ably staffed, in the future. To develop without much of 
a plan is, after all, our national modus operandi: the 
French can always quote against us the builder who, 
when asked for the plan to which he was working, replied, 
‘Plan? How canI havea plan? I haven’t finished the 
house yet.’ Yet empiricism is a safeguard against 
disaster, if not against mistakes. Engels congratulated 
the German socialists on being the most theoretical in 
the world, and we observe what happened to them. In 
so unexplored a field, planning must to a large extent 
follow rather than precede practice, and if the time has 
come for a general review it is because we can now give 
thought, on the basis of amassed experience, to the out- 
look which should govern the future. 

Of the general call for, and value of, an interpretative 
service there should be no doubt at all. Evidence of the 
need for its extension comes in daily. There are, how- 
ever, people who argue, often from experience which 
does not extend outside the British Isles, that the world 
is tired of opinion-influencing bodies (and the Council 
certainly exists to influence the foreigner, by increasing 
his understanding of, and, it is hoped, his liking for us), 
and that it is time for a general reduction, rather than 
increase, of competition for the tired ears of the world. 
Professor E. H. Carr (though I do not associate him with 
this view) once wrote ironically of ‘the theory that the 
maintenance of British supremacy is the performance of 
a duty to mankind.’ Is not propaganda for the ‘ British 
way of life,’ say these critics, merely a respectable camou- 
flage for this theory ? 

It would be hypocritical to deny the consideration of 
self-interest. The British taxpayer’s money will be spent, | 
it is hoped, as much for the benefit of Britain (in a wide | 
sense) as for that of the countries to which the work is| 
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directed. And we are not now quite so much under the 
sway of the anti-Kipling faction as not to see some 
point in preserving whatever elements of British 
supremacy we can. From all points of view we must 
maintain the position we took during the war in the 
counsels of the world. Britain»must be known abroad 
not as a remote and self-centred enigma, but in the plain 
light of day. An American writing recently in ‘ The 
Fortnightly Review ’ lamented the fact that his fellow- 
countrymen imagine the Englishman, not as an ordinary 
citizen with his work in the office or factory and his 
wife and children at home, but as a supercilious product 
of Oxford or Cambridge, probably titled, and misusing 
his voice in order to emphasise his superior caste. We 
must banish the notion (and any excuse for the belief) 
that we are aloof and inhuman: we must, if we can, 
attract as well as impress other people. Two recent 
articles have suggested that in reaction from our war- 
time hospitableness we are now cold-shouldering the 
foreigner—one by Jan van Hartog in the ‘ New States- 
man,’ in which he speaks as a visitor sensitive to British 
reactions to visitors, and the other in the ‘ Manchester 
Guardian ’ dealing with a wave of unfriendliness towards 
the exiled Poles which has replaced the comradeship of 
the war years. It is essential for us to be known and liked 
abroad for the right reasons, our friends not lost to us by 
neglect, and others not yet our friends but interested in 
us enabled to appreciate the interest and fertility of the 
British achievement. We must never be thought effete 
or demoralised or exhausted. And the corollary is that 
we must never be effete or demoralised or exhausted. In 
the process of presenting ourselves to the world at large 
there is involved the problem of ensuring a vigorous and 
intelligent society at home. 

This is to our own advantage. But it is also to the 
advantage of other countries too. It is true that, as 
Dicey remarked, ‘ Men come easily to believe that arrange- 
ments agreeable to themselves are beneficial to others,’ 
and that, as Walewski observed to Bismarck, it is the 
business of a diplomat to cloak the interests of his country 
in the language of universal principles. But no one who 
has worked abroad to ‘ present’ Britain can overlook the 
astonishing eagerness shown by other countries to learn 
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English and to hear about British life. We seek our own 
advantage not by thrusting ourselves before an unwilling 
world but by satisfying a long-accumulated wish for 
knowledge. 

There are many reasons for this, though they differ 
somewhat in different parts of the world. In the advanced 
countries like France, Italy, Switzerland, Norway, and 
Sweden, the interest is in the interchange of high-level 
social and intellectual achievement as between equals 
displaying different facets of a long cultural tradition. 
In the advancing nations of the Near or Far East, the 
interest is in western technology, social organisation and 
outlook, and the language needed to make these subjects 
readily available. In backward countries the need is 
for elementary education, medical, agricultural, and 
engineering knowledge, and such skills of immediate 
practical utility. If British experience can be exported 
in these ways, both sides to the transaction will benefit, 
in a spirit of constructive friendship. The initiative, we 
may remember, comes largely from the receiving coun- 
tries: Britain makes certain facilities available, but the 
enthusiastic use of them is the local response. 

What Britain means to the world is partly to be 
measured by what she has done in the past, and partly 
by what she will do in the future. Whatever we pro- 
pound about ourselves is offered to rapidly and dynamic- 
ally evolving societies, not to static or settled groups. 
Anglophil societies abroad have been criticised in the past 
for their snobbish gentility, though this is perhaps truer 
of those outside than inside the British Council fold. In 
any case, British life and thought are not things to be 
measured out with coffee-spoons, nor do they have much 
to do with country dancing or a benevolent squirearchy. 
We must speak as a society embodying a long tradition, 
but also as one dynamically evolving into the future. 
As to the direction of this evolution, Dr Olaf Stapledon’s 
formulation seems to be the right one—that we have a 
chance of synthesising the thesis and antithesis of the 
past two centuries, the thesis of individualism and the 
antithesis of collectivism. Individualism has led to a loss 
of social and communal spirit, collectivism to the suppres- 
sion of individuality. With our individualist traditions 
and our current trend towards collectivism we may evolve 
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a society concerned with the social values of the whole, 
yet concerned too for personal integrity and the essential 
freedoms. Again it becomes clear that to present Britain 
before the world we must be decided, ourselves, about 
our role and philosophy. If the bank clerk and hotel 
waiter abroad study English merely for their own ad- 
vancement, the teacher and the journalist and the social 
philosopher may study Britain—as Americans, Turks, 
Poles, Czechs, Hungarians, Italians, and others have told 
me they do—to learn of qualities they would like to see 
prevail in the world, steadiness of thought and nerve, 
political maturity, tolerance and mutual accommodation, 
disinterestedness and intelligent planning in social pro- 
blems—in general, the stability of a settled but evolving 
civilisation learning from the past, acting in the present, 
and thinking for the future. 

This raises some problems of its own. Countries with 
a disturbed cultural tradition (and these include many 
which it is most desirable to have friendly towards us, 
the Arab states for example) may well be more interested 
in Britain’s material achievements than in the bases of 
her moral outlook. For most countries, the past thirty 
years have seen a drastic break in the course of national 
life. We address changing societies for whom history 
is no slow broadening down from precedent to precedent 
but a series of acute vicissitudes. Their concern is, in 
general, ‘ Where do we go from here ?’ and their spirit 
that expressed by an American quoted in the ‘ Reader’s 
Digest’ who remarked, ‘ My interest is in the future 
because I’m going to spend the rest of my life there.’ 
In face of this impatience with the past, those who 
interpret Britain abroad have the interesting problem 
of combining this zest for contemporaneity with a real 
understanding of what Britain means, in her historic 
evolution, and with her particular philosophy of life. A 
cultural or educational process, like poetry, administers 
to the effect by acting upon the cause, whereas the 
receiving nations, if not well-rooted in a cultural tradition 
of their own, will be primarily interested in tangible 
results. 

In technical subjects, for example, there is a tendency 
among the newly initiated to think that a series of spec- 
tacular tricks can be learnt and performed without the 
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support of appropriate habits of mind: a surgeon, say, 
will not enforce the wearing of masks in the operating 
theatre, or will take no interest in the patient after the 
operation is over. Even in non-technical subjects the 
same problem of fundamental understanding will occur : 
in the case of English language and literature, and of 
how to teach it (some of the Council’s most fruitful 
work is in the training of foreign teachers of English) 
the essential is to encourage scholarly thoroughness in 
places where learning has been a matter of repetition and 
rote. The problem of simultaneously maintaining popular 
interest and avoiding superficiality is one which many 
Workers’ Educational Association tutors here find a stimu- 
lating one, and it has its aspect of greater novelty abroad. 
Britain, then, can display herself abroad through many 
channels—institutes, universities, and schools, the cinema 
and the press, interchange of visits by lecturers, journa- 
lists, artists, and educators, to a world avid to hear and 
almost embarrassingly responsive. This must be done, 
and is being done, discreetly : there is no question of a 
cultural blitz. Though circumstances have not always 
allowed the Council to observe the wise maxim of hasten- 
ing slowly, it has avoided blatancy and high-pressure 
propaganda. And, however abstract this discussion of 
generalities may appear on paper, the work itself seems 
dramatically concrete: when one is surrounded by the 
rising generation of a foreign country intent on plans for 
its own development and keen to hear Britain’s plans 
for hers. As to the spirit in which the work is to be 
done, I should like to adopt the words in which Freya 
Stark recounts an interview with General Eisenhower : 
his face, she writes, 
‘was open and interested and honest, with a generosity about 
it like that of his own wide wheat-bearing plains. There was 
no trace there of any pettiness or self-seeking, and perhaps it 
is this simplicity of devotion, free of vanity, which has made 
him so universally beloved. He smiled when I said how much 
the general harmony had impressed me. “I am glad you 
should have noticed it,” he said. ‘‘ We try for cooperation. 
But it is a thing you cannot just leave: it has to be worked 
for and added to every day.”’’ 


That, then, should be the spirit of the educational service 
offered by Britain where she has institutes abroad— 
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generous and enlightened help in the problem of orienta- 
tion in the modern world. 

It is sometimes argued that British Council work, 
in so far as it is not direct British propaganda abroad, 
would be done less invidiously by an international body 
like U.N.E.S.C.O. than by an individual country with 
its nationalist bias. In so far as the work involves, say, 
advice to-a backward country on the development of 
its educational system, or the sending to such a country 
of medical or agricultural experts—general humanitarian 
assistance, that is—its. performance will perhaps devolve 
on to U.N.E.S.C.O. But there will still be large services 
to be offered by the British Council. An analogy is the 
question as to whether English, or some constructed 
language, is the fitter medium for international com- 
munication. Theoretically, a constructed language puts 
everyone on the same footing. But in practice students 
prefer to learn English: it is the language of organised 
peoples, of a literature, of great scientific, sociological, 
and commercial achievements. For similar reasons, I 
suspect that an international organisation, while it can 
do much to facilitate the exchange of information, to inte- 
grate research, or even to advise on national educational 
programmes, can do little to interpret one country to 
another, to satisfy audiences ready to hear about organic 
national ways of life. That must be done by nations 
speaking for themselves. 

The whole matter, then, is a new form of diplomacy. 
And, as Harold Nicolson once wrote, ‘ Of all branches of 
human endeavour, diplomacy is the most protean.’ The 
various information services which supplemented tradi- 
tional diplomacy during the war are finding this peculiarly 
true of themselves, for they are in an uneasy stage of 
transition—abolition, amalgamation, reorganisation, and 
so on. While the pattern of the future is not yet clear, 
we can at least say what we hope to see in respect of the 
British Council. However its functions are restricted 
or extended, it must be respected as an organisation and 
as a career. It must work efficiently: it must acquire 
stability and a philosophy. It must be able to draw on 
the highest-level educational and administrative ex- 
perience, the experience of the diplomatic service which 
serves its country, and of the educational service which 
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serves mankind. Since the scheme stands or falls on 
its personnel, it is here that most care is needed. Enthu- 
siasm, the scholarly mind, disinterestedness, and stability 
of character are all-important, and they have not all 
been prominent in the past. It is not sufficient, or always 
relevant, to look for specialist qualifications : often the 
good-humoured and level-headed man who can teach well 
will be better than the specialist scholar. If the objection 
is raised that ideal candidates do not grow on trees, the 
answer is that good men will be attracted to a Council 
career if it can be envisaged as well-planned and not 
capricious. Conditions of engagement (appointment, 
grading, terms of contract, promotion, and so on) should 
be less haphazard than they have been in the past: 
opportunities, indeed encouragement and recognition, 
should be given for original enterprise or research : 
appointees should receive a proper period of training, 
and an exact picture of the nature of the post for which 
they are bound : and when they do their pioneering work 
in the field they should be assured of good follow-up work 
at the centre. On foreign service there should be reason- 
able but not excessive flexibility of posting ; the Council 
’ has been used rather too often as a vehicle for random 
touring and joy-riding. Qualifications acquired abroad 
—teaching, administration, publications, for example— 
might be geared into those required by schools, univer- 
sities, or offices at home, so that foreign service for the 
Council will not debar from home service for other bodies 
(though it is to be hoped that migration out of the Council 
will become much less frequent than it has been hitherto). 
There are many difficulties, but everything should be 
done to make the good appointee feel that he is part of 
a first-rate service, that he is assured of continuity of 
employment, and that service abroad is not educational 
exile with an uncertain future, to which no one will 
succumb who can get himself a reasonable post at home. 
Whatever the imperfections of the past decade may 
have been, the work is the sort to which a man could 
whole-heartedly devote his life. The criticisms expressed 
in this article spring from no mood of disenchantment, 
but from a belief that the Council is capable of develop- 
ment into an agency of major significance in promoting 
an understanding of Britain. Many mistakes of the past 
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may reasonably be attributed to a period of growing- 
pains in exceptionally difficult circumstances, and the 
progress so far made is in any case startling. The work 
will appeal less to the scholar attracted by academic 
life, and dependent on libraries and laboratories, than to 
the educator with wide interests, who likes the stimulus 
of unfamiliar conditions. It has its irritations, frustra- 
tions, and futilities, but it has also a sense of open doors 
and winds blowing: it enables the world to see the 
‘ penitus toto divisos orbe Britannos ’ in a more intimate 
view, and offers the rewards of friendship shown towards 
oneself, one’s subject, and, probably, one’s country. 


A. R. HuMPHREYs. 


SOME RECENT BOOKS. 


‘The First Epistle of St Peter: The Greek Text, with 
Introduction, Notes and Essays,’ by E. G. Selwyn, 
Dean of Winchester. Macmillan. 

A FEW elderly students of the New Testament, brought 

up on Lightfoot, can probably recall a slight shock when 

even Swete and Armitage Robinson published Commen- 
taries in the Macmillan series. Others followed, and now 
comes the Dean of Winchester. Let it be said at once 
that his book takes a high place in the illustrious line. 
He has produced a really learned volume, and one 
moreover which shows a versatile familiarity with con- 
temporary ways of thought. It is the work of a classical 
scholar, an accomplished theologian, and a well-read 
modern man. One of the most interesting features of 
the Introduction is Dr Selwyn’s examination of the 
share which he supposes that Silas (Silvanus) had in the 
composition of the letter. Silas is known to have been 

a prophet, and Dr Selwyn shows that there are elements 

in the Epistle which may well be due to his experience 

and gifts. 

The Commentary, tested at many points, is strong on 
the linguistic side, and, as an exposition, will be felt by 
very many readers, though of course not all, to tell them 
what they want to know. There is scholarship, there is 
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‘ Biblical Theology,’: and there is acquaintance with 
modern literature and modern problems. 

Yet it is in the Additional Notes and Appendices that 
the Dean makes his most notable contributions. He 
finds in a number of instances that the wording of the 
Epistle owes not a little to the catechetical methods of the 
early Church. He traces very acutely a number of 
parallels between the language of 1 Peter and other New 
Testament documents. The famous passage about ‘ the 
spirits in prison ’ is the subject of long and careful examina- 
tion, and the conclusion is that the reference is not to 
the Descent into Hades, but that— 


‘Christ in the course of His passion and resurrection made 
proclamation to the powers of evil.’ 

This, he says, 

‘speaks directly to our need and our condition, reminding us 
of the true nature of the struggle in which the Church is 
engaged. The form in which the doctrine is expressed is 


mythological, a form which none will despise who has read 
Plato or Milton.’ 


In his treatment of this and other theses, it seems that 
Dr Selwyn sometimes :presses an idea or a parallel over- 
hard, and he is not always quite convincing. But he is 
always reasonable, and his book gives important and 
valuable help in the never-ending task of attempting to 
penetrate to the heart of the New Testament. It will 
remain a standard book for many years. 

8. C. C. 


The World of Washington Irving. Butterflies and Moths in Britain. 
Van Wyck Brooks. Vera Temple. 

History and the Reader. G.M. Introduction to Stuart Drama. 
Trevelyan, O.M. Fredrick S. Boas, LL.D. 

Race and Nation in the United Back of Beyond. S. L. Bensusan. 
States. E. A. Benians, The Book of Common Prayer. 

Germany from Conquest to Ven. D. E. W. Harrison. 
Defeat. W.M. Knight-Patterson. Strange Victory. Canon Max 

Historical Change. Lewis Einstein. Warren. 


Mr Van Wyck Brooks’ new work, ‘The World of 
Washington Irving’ (Dent), though published later than 
his two notable previous works, ‘ The Flowering of New 
England’ and ‘ New England: Indian Summer,’ deals 
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with an earlier period, from 1799 to 1845. It is a period of 
great importance in American literature, as it shows the 
gradual rise of national talent and the breaking of the 
bonds which for so long after-the War of Independence 
kept Americans in literary dependence on Europe and 
especially on England. With three authors, who are 
prominent in this book, Washington Irving himself, 
Fenimore Cooper, and Edgar Allan Poe, many readers in 
this country are well acquainted, but they will have to 
confess to lamentable ignorance of a host of other note- 
worthy writers with whom Mr Brooks deals. .We are 
given a striking picture of Philadelphia, New York, New 
England, and the still semi-feudal and aristocratic South 
at the beginning of the last century, and in later chapters 
we have an equally striking picture of the West between 
1830 and 1840. There are interludes dealing with the 
American authors’ travels abroad, including Washington 
Irving, who has special interest for the ‘ Quarterly’ as 
he often accepted and enjoyed the hospitality of John 
Murray and met many famous authors in his house, and 
two striking portraits of him still adorn the walls of 50 
Albemarle Street. It is sad to be told that Irving refused 
to write for the ‘ Quarterly ’ owing to its persistent and, 
as he thought, entirely unfair criticism and belittling of 
the United States—a discourtesy to which the present- 
day ‘ Quarterly’ emphatically does not plead guilty. 
Mr Brooks is to be congratulated on a work of great 
historical value and outstanding merit. 

Two notable lectures by Heads of Cambridge colleges 
have been published in book form by the Cambridge 
University Press, namely ‘History and the Reader,’ by 
Dr G. M. Trevelyan, Master of Trinity, and ‘Race and 
Nation in the United States,’ by Dr E. A. Benians, Master 
of St John’s. 

Dr Trevelyan’s theme is to controvert the dogmatic 
statement of Professor Bury in 1903 that history is ‘a 
science, no more and no less,’ by showing that it is also 
most decidedly an art. Undoubtedly the historian must 
have the exact skill and thoroughness of the scientist but 
he needs something more to clothe the dry bones. As it 
happens, Dr Trevelyan’s own books supply the most com- 
plete refutation of Professor Bury’s doctrine, for never 
were science and art more delightfully combined. Dr 
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Trevelyan expresses the hope that he has satisfied his 
readers, firstly that it is the duty of historians to present 
history in a readable form and, secondly,:that the general 
reader ought to study history. He has indeed succeeded 
in both aims. ° 

Dr Benians, in dealing with the development of U.S.A., 
shows how, ‘ while the British Empire resolves itself into 
a Commonwealth of Nations, the United States pursues 
the goal of national unity.’ ‘The colonial experience 
contributed to the making of the American nation. It 
produced a civilisation substantially British. The insti- 
tutions and habit of self-government and religious free- 
dom were planted in favourable and stimulating surround- 
ings. The Americans, too, learned to welcome the immi- 
grant ’—and on a vast scale, for between 1860 and 1930 
28,000,000 came from Europe. In America we see the 
steady ‘ process of races being made into:a nation by 
conditions, material and ideal, which create a common 
life, common ideas, and a community of purpose.’ Dr 
Benians holds his readers’ attention most firmly while he 
develops his theme. 

In this country and the U.S.A. most people are getting 
tired of Communistic propaganda disguised in an anti- 
Nazi uniform of which ‘Germany from Conquest to 
Defeat’ (Allen and Unwin), by W. M. Knight-Patterson, 
is—in spite of Lord Vansittart’s somewhat surprising 
commendation—a characteristic example. To all sane 
Anglo-Americans who are good Europeans there seems to 
be no fundamental difference between a Communistic and 
a Nazi dictatorship. In this 620-page book one example 
of bias must suffice. The author accuses the Crown Prince 
Rupprecht of Bavaria of advising his troops to ‘ be par- 
ticularly ruthless’ with the British. What he rightly 
did was to warn his troops in the! autumn of 1914 that it 
was the British troops that mattered most, which was 
true.. When, in the autumn of 1920, Hitler, Ludendorf, 
Goering, Hess, the unsavoury Roehm and similar gangsters, 
were organising the overthrow of the Bavarian Govern- 
ment, the Crown Prince and his ex-Premier von Kahr 
were, again rightly, strenuously organising the whole 
country against Hitler and Berlin’s inflated Pan-Ger- 
manism which Bavaria had continuously opposed since 
1871. This healthy and patriotic resistance the author 
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labels ‘reactionary’! In fact, he only approves of 
opposition to Hitlerism when it is Communist, or asso- 
ciated with such names as those of Rosa Luxemburg ! 
Had von Kahr, Cardinal Faulhaber, and their friends not 
been betrayed by ambitious place hunters such as General 
von Epp, they might have succeeded in stamping out 
incipient Nazism and, as a result, we might well have 
been saved the Second World War. 

When Mr Knight-Patterson sticks to his task of objec- 
tively recording historic facts in their true perspective, 
he is a useful, indeed an admirable, guide ; but his King 
Charles’s head is an artful and untrustworthy will-o’-the- 
wisp. Moreover, his assumption that Prussian militarism 
began in 1871 with the crushing of France is misleading. 
Had he in his first chapter traced it back to its centuries- 
old sources his study would have proved a more reliable 
guide for the students, schools, and universities in this 
country and the United States to which, according to the 
Foreword, it should particularly appeal. 

‘Historical Change,’ by Lewis Einstein, is a notable 
addition to the excellent Current Problems series published 
by the Cambridge University Press. The author’s aim 
is to sketch the meaning of change as it affects history, 
which is itself always a demonstration of power that is 
carried out by the medium of continuous change. History 
necessarily creates change and the record of human events 
implies the continuity of change. Mr Einstein deals with 

‘leadership and ideas in change; the role of change in 
French history and the Greek view of change ; the charac- 
ter of political change and faith, religion and civilisation 
in relation to change, and several kindred subjects. He 
ends with an interesting chapter on the meaning of his- 
tory. He condemns ‘the commonplace but shallow remark 
that history repeats itself,’ which is usually only ‘ a mis- 
leading analogy between events that have a similarity in 
their intention or effect but little else in common beyond a 
superficial resemblance.’ The problems of history are 
transformed through the ages, some gradually, some 
abruptly. Action can only take place by the agency of 
change, but it is quickened or retarded by the ferment of 
ideas. This is a useful and thought-provoking little book 
which should encourage intelligent readers to think out 
historical problems for themselves. 
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Miss Vera Temple’s ‘Butterflies and Moths in 
Britain ’ (Batsford) should tempt even the most indiffer- 
ent to make further study of so interesting a subject. 
The successive stages from egg to fully fledged butterfly | 
or moth are something unique in natural history and | 
most of us are lamentably ignorant of the habits and | 
developments of these at first ugly (and at times even 
repulsive) and finally extraordinarily beautiful creatures. 
Miss Temple begins with a short but very useful essay on 
entomology in general and then takes us to down and 
forest, fen, hedgerow, and hillside in search of our quarry, 
at various times of the year, and then ends with notes on 
collecting, setting, and storing butterflies and moths. 
How few realise the enormous distances, even thousands 
of miles, that some of these insects migrate. How few 
even know the difference between butterflies and moths. 
There is something rather fascinating about their names, 
especially the moths: Death’s Head, Spring Usher, Dog’s 
Tooth, Annulet, Pretty Pug, Rosy Footman, Small Tabby, 
Snout, Doubtful Rustic, Fan-Foot, and Old Lady and many 
others similar. The ten lithographic plates in colour 
and fifty-seven text drawings by the author are excellent 
and add much to the attraction of this typically good 
Batsford book. 

No one knows better than Dr Frederick S. Boas that 

the title of his new book ‘Introduction to Stuart Drama ’ 
(Oxford University Press) is little more than an historic 
and literary convention. Literature, like life, is con- 
tinuous, and of some fifteen major dramatists dealt with 
by the author, several had achieved fame, if not indeed 
maturity, before, or very soon after, the death of Elizabeth 
in 1603. In popular thought such dramatists as George 
Chapman, Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, John 
Webster and John Ford are, not incorrectly, thought of 
as Tudor rather than Stuart. This concise and useful 
study covers roughly the years from the accession of 
James I to the Restoration. The drama was rich, 
exuberant, experimental, and full of vitality. Whenever 
we have been allowed to see the more notable plays of the 
period carefully revised and well acted we have enjoyed| 
them; ‘The Duchess of Malfi’ was almost a popular) 
success. Dr Boas usefully occupies much of his space 
with full descriptions of the—often very involved—plots| 
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of the plays. He knows the Tudor, Stuart, and Caroline 
periods so well that extended critical appraisal from him 
would have been welcome. He, for example, rightly 
gives John Ford a high position ; but it would have been 
illuminating to have had it emphasised that Ford was not 
only extremely ‘ modern ’ in outlook and method, but that 
his best work was vastly superior to the bulk of that pro- 
duced by the somewhat meretricious Beaumont and 
Fletcher. 

Mr S. L. Bensusan has the soul of a countryman, 
though circumstances have compelled him to live for long 
periods in towns. However, some years before the recent 
war he was enabled to return to his beloved Essex and buy 
a@ more or less derelict cottage and a modest domain of 
field and woodland. The cottage has been restored and 
turned into an attractive home and the fields and wood- 
lands have been carefully tended and put to proper use. 
This is the setting of Mr Bensusan’s new book ‘ Back of 
Beyond’ (Blandford Press), which is rightly called a 
countryman’s commonplace book We have a feast of 
interesting information about birds, beasts, and flowers at 
all times of the year and specially about the simple country 
folk and their habits, opinions, pleasures, pains, idio- 
syncracies, and sterling worth, recorded largely in the form 
of dialogue with Mr Bensusan’s humbler neighbours. 
This is a book which can be read right through or dipped 
into anywhere with equal pleasure. The woodcut illus- 
trations by Joan Rickarby are a most attractive embellish- 
ment for the work . 

The Canterbury Press has started an excellent series of 
books under the general editorship of the Bishop of 
Sodor and Man and called the St Paul’s Library. The 
aim of these books is not to be exhaustive academic 
treatises but ‘to present Church of England teaching on 
the basis of an integrated Evangelical theology, expressed 
in a way that is readable alike to the intelligent amateur 
and to the trained student.’ 

Among the first of these volumes is ‘The Book of 
Common Prayer,’ by the Ven. D. E. W. Harrison, Arch- 
deacon of Sheffield, whose object is to set the main con- 
tents of the Prayer Book against the historical background 
of the development of worship in the Church. In this he 
succeeds admirably, beginning with fundamentals and a 
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short survey of worship in the Early and Medizval 
Church and thence passing to the Reformation and especi- 
ally the Prayer Books of 1549 and 1552, with suitable 
references to the books of 1662 and later, including 1928. 
Naturally the figure of Cranmer, that great liturgiologist, 
dominates the subject. On his work all our subsequent 
liturgies are based. He strove to keep the old liturgical 
structure of the services, simplifying it in order that wor- 
ship might be truly corporate, and changing it only when 
it implied false doctrine. Most important and most 
interesting of all is the history of the sacrament of Holy 
Communion and its transformation from the sacrificial 
rite of the Middle Ages and the restoration of true 
Communion as its essential content. This little book can 
be warmly recommended to all interested in Church 
worship. 

Another interesting little volume in the St Paul’s 
Library is ‘Strange Victory,’ by Canon Max Warren of 
Truro. The title is not enlightening at first, though its 
meaning emerges later from the careful examination of the 
Holy Communion service and stress laid on Our Lord’s 
victory over sin, death, and the forces of evil rather than 
on the passion and suffering. The whole book is a study 
of the Communion service, both explanatory and sugges- 
tive, as seen from the Evangelical point of view. The 
author emphasises that whether or not the Church 
decides in future to make changes in our liturgical worship 
it is highly desirable that both clergy and laity should give 
careful and open-minded study to the subject and clarify 
in their minds that doctrinal basis of the present liturgy 
which still satisfies so largely. This book will be most 
useful for that purpose, dealing both with liturgical 
history and interpretation and with the devotional 


appeal. 
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